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proportions to achieve the quality and flavour 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN WEEK 
Sept. 9-15 


Time effaces the material scars 
of battle—but not the human ones 





To the many for whom ‘‘the few’’ fought and died, we earnestly 
say : please give generously this year to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
Make a special sacrifice—best of all a legacy—so that our work of 
education and assistance to the dependants of those killed and disabled 
can continue undiminished. The Fund is expending £1,500 a day 
and has since its formation disbursed over £7,500,000. In 1956— 
17,000 grants or loans were made to the extent of £560,000, of which 
over £200,000 was devoted to educational grants. 


PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY TO 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
67 PORTLAND PLACE - LONDON, W.I * Telephone LANgham 8343 
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A NEW SUIT 
Which design shall it be? 


You cannot do better than ask your tailor to show you the new John G. Hardy 
bunches. Perhaps you will find it difficult to choose from the two-hundred- 
odd magnificent designs and colours. But whichever you decide upon, you'll 
know that you have a cloth of great worth, backed by a tradition of fine 
craftsmanship. Here, to help you, are our new Giant bunches. 


ALSPORT IRISH HOMESPUNS 
We now bring many new colours and designs to New twists and many varieties of weight in these 
the established favourites in this popular tweed. celebrated tweeds of character—a Tremendous 


colour range. 


CHEVIOT—SAXONY—LOVAT HARDISPORT 

The best cloths and shades in these popular types An entirely new cloth in many delightful muted 
of fabrics, including the world’s finest—but not tones. Almost impervious to creases, exception- 
most expensive—twist Cheviots. ally hard-wearing, and with the best obtainable 


features of both worsted and woollen yarns. 
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Pil tell you 
something else 
_ about Shell... 


They mean more to me than oil and 
petrol. I always buy their weedkillers, 
insecticides and fungicides. My crops 
turn in higher yields because of Shell 
fertiliser . . . from seed protected by 
their seed dressings, as like as not. And 
it’s Shell again when I make silage. 
Surprising, eh ? Shell are one of the 
top producers of chemicals for 
agriculture — and the biggest in Britain 
producing chemicals from petroleum. 


Shell Chemicals 
are important to the farmer 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 


15-17, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd « Oxirane Ltd + Styrene Products Ltd. 
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WELCOME 
OVERSEAS 


In many ports throughout the world 
Chaplains of The Missions to Seamen 
are visiting ships and offering a 
friendly welcome to all seamen. 
Ashore, spiritual and material com- 
forts as well as recreation is provided 
in the Society’s institutes. 





Please send a gift to help maintain 
this world-wide work for seafarers 





President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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—o NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 

- do not let this sacred work 
lenguish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“*T ask and pray my friends . . . not to 


let this sacred work languish ‘and die for 
want of a little more money.’ 


Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
ed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
A the State. Please send a 
i . remember us in your 
ei . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 
HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS rere 
AND RELATIONS 


A fine selection can 


always be seen in our 














showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 





Quaich, 33” £5.5.8. Other sizes 
available. 






Amethyst and Cairngorm 
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Brilliant cut three-stone 
Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting 

and shank £86.0.0 
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44% Defence Bonds are.a really attractive investment 
with absolute capital security. 


* 


Interest of 44% payable half-yearly — plus 5% Income- 
Tax-Free Bonus after 10 years (or 2% if encashed 
between 5 and 10 years). 


* 


Total return over 10 years for anyone liable to income 
tax at the present standard rate of 8/6d. is equivalent 
to 54% gross (worth even more to surtax payers). 


* 


You can hold £1,000 of these Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of earlier issues. 


* 


You can buy Defence Bonds in units of £5 from Post 
Offices, Banks, or through your Stockbroker. 
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South American SUNSHINE 
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I SHALL always remember the 
extraordinary expression that came 
over the face of Mrs S. as our 
host told us that we were sitting 
at the table General Havelock and 
Colonel Neill had used at breakfast 
; on the morning they marched to 
the relief of Cawnpore. He spoke 
with deceptive casualness, which 
proved that he made a habit of 
mentioning the fact at all his dinner- 
parties. I was next to Mrs S. and 
saw her blanch; she gave a little 
gasp and leant back. Her husband, 
opposite, was the first to realise 
she was going to faint... . 
G 
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‘Preserve me from the wicked man . 
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*"FIFTY-SEVEN 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER 


. .—Psalm cxl. 


It was some time before we re- 
sumed our chairs. Our host’s wife 
and Mrs S. did not come back. 
We were all naturally concerned, 
and disconcerted by the empty places, 
but I think, apart from myself, only 
Mrs S.’s husband realised that it 
had anything to do with our host’s 
remark, and they would have con- 
tinued to assume that it was the 
heat, had S. not attempted an 
explanation. 

He was a tall quiet New Englander, 
a publisher on a State Department 
grant tour, lecturing at Indian _uni- 
versities. “‘ My wife has been deeply 
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moved by all she has seen in the 
north,” he said unpretentiously. 
“You see, part of her family has 
descent from General Havelock him- 
self. She has been fascinated by 
the scenes as we moved up-country ; 
identifying so many places of which 
she has read, associated with her 
ancestor. A sort of emotional shock ; 
the heat too, of course.” 

Our host apologised profusely, 
but I noticed that he looked a trifle 
anxious. We were a_ pleasantly 
mixed company. 

The next moment young Tulukdar 
began to speak in his beautifully 
modulated tone, and I wondered if 
his fairly common Indian name was 
significant to any of the others. 
** How interesting,” he said easily. 
‘TI am afraid I have lived under the 
delusion that Americans knew very 
little of our historical affairs; in 
fact, that until recent years they had 
hardly passing interest in India.” 

“Not so!” §. had a most in- 
gratiating smile. “Do you know 
that when news of General Have- 
lock’s death reached The States, 
ships in New York, Boston and 
Baltimore harbours flew flags at 
half-mast from dawn to sunset?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Tulukdar said, with his debonair 
charm, “ You will know then that 
General Havelock’s grave is not far 
from here? I hope you and Mrs S. 
will permit me to drive you there ; 
tomorrow perhaps ? ” 

S. willingly acquiesced and con- 
versation became general again. I 
saw our host close his eyes just for 
I am ready to stake a 


a moment. 
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great deal that he has never boasted 
of his exhibit at any of his dinner- 
parties since ! 


From her sick-bed on the upper 
floor of the Lucknow Residency, 


Mrs Inglis, wife of the Commandant | 


of the 32nd Foot, The Cornwall 
Regiment, could hear the steady 
thunder of the guns across the river. 
Since dawn, when her husband had 
come to say good-bye, she had lain 
listening ; fretful, still weak from 
the small-pox fever, going over in 
her mind the events of that dreadful 
summer of 1857. 

Every able-bodied man had march- 
ed out; fewer than twelve hundred 
British and nine hundred Indians, 
loyal remnants of the four Company’s 
regiments. Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
believed that by attacking the insur- 
gents’ forward piquets he could buy 
a few more days in which to prepare 
for siege, and perhaps deter the 
Tulukdars, the land-owning heredi- 
tary chiefs, from unleashing their 
armed retainers against the city. 

Mrs Inglis was certain now. The 
gunfire was drawing closer. All the 


windows were shuttered against the | 


sun. The punka slowed ; its draught 
ceased. Her eyes went to the cord 
above the door. It was slack. She 
called out sharply; startled by her 
own voice. There was no response. 

Her cambric gown clung damply. 


Her legs felt curiously feeble as she | 
slid them off the bed. She sat for | 


a moment, panting slightly, her 
breasts heavy, still painful. She had 
not dared to nurse her third son for 
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fear of infection. 
twenty-four. 

She moved across to the window 
shakily and flung back the shutters. 
Below her the grounds were verdant 
with monsoon growth. Standing on 
the miniature plateau the group of 
buildings which comprised the Resi- 
dency were neatly spaced in tended 
compounds, lush cannas, frangipani, 
gold mohur blossom, gaudy, endemic. 
The church had been freshly white- 
washed. The little close was still 
unbroken by grave-spewed earth. 
Mrs Inglis wondered if today’s battle 
would bring the first interments. 
She turned from the thought to 
watch the coolies toiling in scattered 


She was only 


ing voices came above the rumble 
of the distant guns. Black, near- 
naked bodies moved in ant-lines, 
baskets of earth like canopies on 
their heads. At the head of each 
column, earthworks rose between 
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| newly - mounted batteries. The 
pleasant houses of the British civilians 
seemed unaltered, though most, she 
| knew, had been heavily barricaded 

to bring enfilade fire to cover the plan 
of defence. Sandbags were stacked 
well back under the colonnaded 
verandahs. 

Beyond the Residency precincts 
Mrs Inglis could see the city’s 
jumbled roofs, dense, malignant— 
bazaars, mosques, temples, the infinite 
variety of squalid dwellings, congealed 
, at the river-bank. The acrid plains 
of Oude stretched southwards into 
| the blue distance—to Cawnpore. 

; Mrs Inglis turned her attention 
to the far bank. Puffs of smoke 
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groups round the periphery. Chant-- 
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drifted above the trees. She curled 
her fingers round the stone ledge 
and clung as a spasm of dizziness 
took her. She closed her eyes for 
a moment, but the sun seemed to 
strike at the lids so that bars of 
colour seared them. When she 
looked again she saw that the coolies 
had stopped working. They were 
streaming away from the earthworks ; 
some were hurrying towards the 
Baillie Guard Gate, but most had 
clambered over the ramparts and, 
crossing the broken ground beyond, 
were heading for the city. Within a 
few minutes there was not a native 
in sight. 

Mrs Case, whose husband was a 
lieutenant - colonel, with Caroline 
Dickson her sister, and Mrs Pole- 
hampton the junior chaplain’s wife, 
came into the room. 

“ Mrs Case, is there news? The 
firing is close. . . .” 

“There is nothing of them yet. 
But come, rest, my dear. See, I 
have some visitors for you.” 

“Should they come; the in- 
fection ? ” 

“We'll do well to forget it. Mr 
Martin Gubbins says we shall be 
besieged soon and there'll be no 
time to consider infectious illness.” 

“Oh, Mr Gubbins! What a 
firebrand he is! William said he 
believed it was due to Mr Gubbins 
that Sir Henry has ventured to march 
on Chinhut. The staff officers think 
it would have been better not to 
provoke the Pandies before our 
defences were finished. I dread to 
think what Sir Henry will say when 
he learns about the letter Mr Gubbins 
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sent to the Governor-General. ‘ Sir 
Henry no longer firm, nor his mental 
vision clear,’ what a scandalous thing 
to write! His secretary told William’s 
clerk. It will be all over the Resi- 
dency by now!” 

“Who will not recognise it as a 
despicable bid for promotion. Mr 
Gubbins is certain the Chief Com- 
missionership will fall to him if 
Sir Henry is relieved. Sir Henry is 
far from strong; you know he was 
due for sick furlough when Lord 
Canning asked him to take over here, 
but he is the only man capable of 
saving us now, and that Martin 
Gubbins is the only one in the whole 
garrison who refused to acknowledge 
a” 

“The guns! Listen! I am sure 
they are getting closer.” 

They crowded to the window, 
anxiously searching the distance 
beyond the river line. ‘“‘ Why have 
the coolies stopped work?” Their 
faces creased with strain, they turned 
to look at each other. 

“There is news! They have 
heard something.” Mrs Poleham- 
ton’s voice was hardly above a 
whisper. For a moment none of 
them spoke. 

Across the river now there were in- 
creasing signs of activity. They could 
see figures in red and blue. ‘‘ Those 
are sepoys. . . . The enemy!” said 
Caroline Dickson, putting her hand 
to her throat. 

*“* Hush, my dear, there are sepoys 
fighting for us still. Not all have 
mutinied.” 

At the Baillie Guard Gate below 
there was sudden excitement. The 
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depleted piquet made a move to 
shut the great wooden doors. Bearded 
sowars, flecked with horse-sweat, 
brushed by and clattered into the 
courtyard, reining sharply, bringing 
their mounts to rear, shouting gabbled 
news. Caroline Dickson gave a 
shriek and stepped backwards. 

“They are the Sikhs. Loyal 
troops,” said Mrs Case. 

“Why have they come back like 
this—alone ?” 

Mrs Inglis leaned across the sill 
trying to catch the shouted Hindu- 
stani phrases. Mr Kavanagh, a young 
civilian clerk in the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s office, came out of a door 
immediately beneath and called to 
a Sikh naik dismounted nearby. 
The ladies could hear his urgent 
questioning. 

“What do you mean, beaten? 
How is it that you are unwounded, 
yet return ?” 

“We were surrounded, Huzur. 
The artillery wallahs cut the gun- 
traces and galloped to join the rebels. 
We got to Chinhut without encounter. 
Lawrence Sahib had already given 
orders to retire when we found the 
whole rebel army bivouacked. The 
British troops tried to charge the 
village ; they fell to the grape and 


canister. We had no chance, Huzur. | 


They tried to cut us off from the 
bridges.” 

** The Commissioner Sahib, where 
is he?” 

** I saw him only when the enemy 
charged. He was without a hat, 
riding among the soldiers. Huzur, 
he was very brave. Huzur, brave 
men do not survive battles ! ” 
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“You lie! It’s the cowards who 
die,” said Mr Kavanagh furiously. 
“The Colonel Sahibs and Major 
Banks Sahib, where are they?” 

Upstairs the ladies held their 
breaths in an agony of anxiety. 
At the moment of reply a gun- 
carriage came crashing up to the 
gate, jamming a wheel. The civilian 
turned at the sudden fracas, oblivious 
of the ladies, cursed, and hurried 
across to the Guard. 

From the window the ladies 
watched the courtyard fill, The 
straggling column that poured into 
the Residency without formation 
bore the unmistakable signs of defeat. 
The groans and cries of the wounded 
came to the horror-stricken women. 
Some staggered with mutilated limbs 
and shattered features, covered in 
blood; some straddled the guns; 
every sweating mule had a body 
athwart its withers, the less severely 
mauled supported the dying. Some 
of the sepoys carried wounded officers 
or Europeans of the 32nd. A hackery 
stuck at the gate. An agonised 
tumult arose from those without. 
Men came swarming over the cart, 
lashing, cursing, screaming at the 
bullocks until the wheel came off 
and it was dragged aside on an 
axle-end. 

A few officers attempted to restore 
order, shouting the men to their 
posts. The wounded were laid in 
lines in the courtyard. Some of the 
British women came from other 
houses within the perimeter and 
began to give water to the men. 

“T’m going down,” said Caroline 
Dickson. 
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“My dear, they are common 
soldiers. The orderlies will attend 
them.” Mrs Case was appalled at 
her sister’s impulsiveness. 

“Did you not read of Miss 
Nightingale ? ” 

Mrs Case put a hand on her 
sister’s arm. “Caroline, you have 
never seen the terrible wounds of 
battle.” 

“T can at least give them a drink ; 
this heat... .” She tore herself 
away and rushed from the room. 

“Look, there is Henry.” Mrs 
Polehampton pointed to her husband 
with relief. They could see his 
drawn face, his hands crimson, his 
lips intoning words of melancholy 
comfort as he moved among the 
bodies. 

Immediately below them Martin 
Gubbins stopped an officer with a 
shattered elbow who had just come 
in. “ What is happening ? ” 

“ Colonel Palmer has taken some 
of the men into the Mutchi Bhawun 
fort. Colonel Inglis is holding the 
bridge while the survivors get back.” 

Mrs Inglis leaned against the jamb 
to stop herself falling. ‘“‘ I’m going 
down to inquire about William,” 
said Mrs Case. 

Suddenly the Redan batteries 
behind the Residency opened up. 
Mrs Inglis knew they covered the 
iron bridge. The guns of the Mutchi 
Bhawun fort, an isolated stone tower 
a mile up-river, covered the only 
other bridge. Sir Henry Lawrence 


rode into the courtyard. He sat 
his horse very straight ; deathly pale, 
his stern features were strangely 
tranquil. His presence brought a 
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little hush upon the chaotic scene. 
He spoke quietly to the handful of 
officers and in a few seconds the 
courtyard began to clear. Mrs Inglis 
could see Caroline Dickson kneeling 
in the dust beside a man whose face 
was all but shot away. 

Stragglers were still coming in. 
A few groups marched in good order, 
sepoys and Europeans mixed, with- 
out regard to regiment or rank. They 
moved purposefully to their posts. 
The pitiless sun was full high ; hardly 
a shadow in sight. Mrs Inglis could 
see the enemy massing among the 
trees across the river. Very faintly 
she heard the brass of a regimental 
band playing ‘ The Girl I left behind 
me.’ She wondered if it was the 
band that used to play on the 
Residency lawns on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Second-Lieutenant Bonham of the 
Bengal Artillery came in at the head 
of a little body. Every man marched 
to attention, muskets at the slope. 
Their fine dark faces were without 
emotion; several among them were 
wounded. Bonham saluted Major 
Anderson, the senior engineer, who 
had collapsed with dysentery the day 
before and now appeared haggard 
and emaciated. “‘ They have taken 
our great howitzer, I’m afraid, sir, 
before we could spike it. Colonel 
Inglis is still holding the bridge, but 
they are massing boats to throw over 
a pontoon out of range of the Redan.” 

An old pensioner named Ungud, 
who had joined the garrison, carried 
in a corporal of the 32nd. The 
corporal had a tourniquet at the knee ; 
his left foot was blown off. 
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After a while Mrs Case came back. 
“* Go to bed and try to rest, my dear. 
I have just heard from one of the 
syces that William and Colonel Inglis 
are both safe.” 

Mrs Inglis felt desperately weak. 
She let Mrs Case help her across 
the room. “Are the children all 
right? Oh, Mrs Case, I feel there 
are terrible times ahead. Surely 
there cannot be another Cawnpore ?” 

“ Hush, my dear. It will only bea 
few days before troops arrive from 
Allahabad.” 

“Why is it so quiet? What is 
happening ?” 

“Our people are all across the 
river now. Mr Gubbins says the 
rebels will not be able to cross before 
nightfall.” 

“Stay with me a little while, 
please. Oh, itis so hot! The punka 
has stopped; has the coolie run 
away ?” 

“ Nearly all the servants have gone. 
The sweepers and menials too. 
Things may be a little difficult for a 
few days, but we shall manage; it 
will not be for long.” 

“Surely old Mohamed has not 
gone? He has been with my husband 
for years.” 

“Your bearer? No, he is with 
the children downstairs. Now try to 
sleep a little.” 

Mrs Inglis lay with her eyes closed, 
motionless ; for where sweat broke 
out and trickled across the healing 
scabs on her limbs, irritation became 
intolerable. The temperature crept 
up to 117°. She fell into a restless 
doze. 


She woke with a start to find her 
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husband with Mrs Polehampton and 
the chaplain coming into the room. 
Colonel Inglis had brought in the 
rearguard. Begrimed by the action, 
exhausted by the heat, he came 
straight to his wife’s room. He went 
over to the bed, and bent to kiss her. 
She caught his hand as he straight- 
ened. With deep compassion he 
looked across to Mrs Case by the 
window. 

“ Colonel Case was very gallant,” 
he said heavily, “he led the charge 
on Chinhut. The odds were too 
a ag 
Mrs Case gave a pitiable cry. 
The chaplain took her gently by the 
arm and led her from the room. 

By evening the rebels had invested 
the Residency. From the surround- 
ing houses marksmen began to pour a 
scathing fire into the emplacements. 
Eighteen-pounders, and the eight- 
inch howitzer captured that morning, 
were dragged up by elephants and 
began a cannonade from across the 
river. From every side round shot 
began to blast the walls. The 
buildings within a few yards of the 
defences were to have been blown up 
to widen the enceinte. It was now 
too late. In these buildings the 
rebels mustered, sounding bugles, 
pounding drums, screaming threats, 
calling to the loyal sepoys to join 
them, promising a lingering death 
as alternative. The steadfast troops 
replied with a fusilade. 

Colonel Inglis moved his wife down 
to a small lower room, which she 
was to share with the children, Mrs 
Case and her sister. There could 
now be no thought of quarantine. 
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As night closed, firing eased. 
Senior officers joined Sir Henry on 
the roof of the Residency. They 
could see beyond the barricades to 
the congested bazaars, now brilliantly 
illuminated, throwing great shafts of 
yellow light far above the city from 
the narrow alleys. The effect was 
singularly beautiful; the whole of 
Lucknow overhung by a trans- 
cending glow. To the west, flashes 
from the guns of the beleaguered 
Mutchi Bhawun fort added to the 
spectacle. “ There’ll be looting and 
wine-swilling tonight,” said Inglis. 
“ Most of the Pandies will be beyond 
attempting an assault.” 

“It’s easier for a man to face a 
bayonet when half his faculties are 
befogged,” said the Commissioner. 
“ He'll go beyond the point where 
reason gives caution ! ” 

“So you think the rebel leaders 


are encouraging the sepoys to 
debauch.” 
“Possibly. On the other hand, 


perhaps a long siege is expected, and 
they are letting them work off 
exuberance before the real test of 
endurance starts. Our one hope is 
to concentrate. Captain Fulton, do 
you think you can semaphore at 
first light, telling Colonel Palmer to 
spike the guns, blow up the fort and 
fight his way across at midnight ?” 
“TI will do it somehow, sir.” 
“Good. Gentlemen, there are 
terrible days before us. The sepoys 
who have kept faith with us must be 
confirmed in resolution by your 
demeanour. Even the servants who 
have remained must be infected with 
confidence in their choice. Pay 
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double—treble—for all work. We 
have suffered a grievous blow in 
prestige by events at Chinhut. Our 
own troops are dreadfully low. 
Till today, all but three of the 
Tulukdars have remained loyal. Now 
they may come against us. I 
implore you, gentlemen, remember 
Cawnpore! There must never be 
among us a moment’s thought of 
surrender.” 

** How many days do you think we 
can hold out, sir?” 

The little core of officers grew 
still at the question. Sir Henry said, 
“I have written a final despatch 
saying we can hold out for ten, 
perhaps fifteen days. That should 
be time enough for troops to move 
up from Allahabad provided they 
are not opposed. They should be 
here early next week. I pray God, 
gentlemen, that I read the situation 
correctly.” 

It was the first day of July, 1857. 


It had all begun so quickly; 
contumacy had been in the air 
since the turn of the year,! yet if 
any proof were needed of the des- 
perate fear of the Bengal sepoys, it 
was provided by the rising at Meerut, 
for here was concentrated the main 
strength of British troops. On that 
terrible tenth day of May, company 
after company went down before 
the spasm of madness. The British 
commanders were too shocked to 
pass decisive orders to save the 
situation. By nightfall the canton- 
ment was ablaze, the mutineers fled. 
By next day they were safe within 


1 ©The Mutiny at Berhampore.’ 


the walls of Delhi, where they set 
the feeble old Grand Mogul on the 
throne and proclaimed him restored 
as Emperor. 

Word passed from station to 
station; Mynpooree, Etawah, Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore, the story was always 
the same. Sepoys, faithful, reliable, 
assuring the few British Residents 
of their fidelity, then sometimes 
within the hour, at the signal, 
rising, sacking the cantonments, 
fleeing to their villages in sudden fear 
of retribution, roaming the country- 
side spreading anarchy, or marching 
to Delhi to join the rebel garrison. 

Some remained loyal, refusing to 
believe the sedition mooted against 
the British. Some were killed for 
these convictions; many took a 
place in the fighting against the rebels. 

From Calcutta Lord Canning 
wrote to the President of the Com- 
pany’s India Board: ‘ The part of 
the country which gives me most 
anxiety is the line which stretches 
through the length of Bengal from 


Barrackpore close by, to Agra in the | 


North-Western Provinces. In that 
length of seven hundred and fifty 
miles there is one European regiment 
at Dinapore, and that is all. Benares 
has a Sikh regiment, but no Euro- 
peans. Allahabad is the same. ... 
At one of these places the native 
regiment is a suspect one, and at 
either the temptation to seize the 
Fort or the Treasury will be very 
great, if they hear that Delhi con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous 
regiments. Therefore the two points 
to which I am straining are the 
* Maga,’ March 1957. 
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hastening of the expulsion of the 
rebels from Delhi and the collecting 
of Europeans here to be pushed up- 
country.’ 

Canning’s policy was bitterly criti- 
cised by the great merchant popu- 
lation of Calcutta, who demanded 
that the Capital should be ringed 
with British bayonets regardless of 
the Provinces. 

All through May reports came in 
of spreading disaffection. In lonely 
country districts without hope of 
relief, collectors and magistrates 
went on quietly with their duties, 
trying by calm example to reassure 
the Company’s sepoys in canton- 
ments. There were 300,000 sepoys 
constantly being incited by the petty 
rajahs and chiefs with their hordes of 
irregular mercenaries, who saw in 
the situation a chance for loot and 
plunder. 

Late in May The Madras Fusiliers, 
one of the few European regiments 
in the Company’s army, reached 
Calcutta. Canning’s dilemma was 
in deciding where 900 soldiers 
would have the most salutary effect 
in that vast troubled link across 
India. Benares seemed the key 
point ; half-way to Lucknow. They 
left within a day by every diverse 
conveyance Government could press 
into service. Their Colonel, James 
Neill, who had not seen his native 
Ayr since the age of sixteen, was 
now, at forty-seven, called upon to 
fill a réle which gave his forceful 
character full play. 

When he reached Benares 30 
British gunners faced 2000 sepoys 
on the verge of mutiny. Sixty miles 
G2 
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away regiments at Azimgurh rose 
and touched a spark to the tinder. 
Within two hours Neill moved to 
disarm them. There was brief but 
bloody carnage which touched off 
a rising at Allahabad, a day’s ride 
north. Neill pushed on and by 
sheer audacity broke through the 
ring of mutineers to relieve the hand- 
ful of British civilians stubbornly 
defending the great munition store. 

But now from every side came 
news of insurrection, and grimmest 
of all came the desperate call from 
Cawnpore. 

In this large cantonment, hard on 
the river-banks, were several hundred 
British women and their children, 
families of scattered garrisons holding 
stations up the Ganges. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, commanding the Division, 
had gathered them within a hastily 
erected entrenchment, and with only 
214 British troops of whom 30 were 
invalids, was defying an overwhelm- 
ing horde of many thousands, con- 
stantly being increased by arrivals 
from other stations. The prime 
instigator of the rising here was 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, the 
adopted son of the last Maharatta 
Rajah. Resultant upon Government 
policy of annexion at lapse of blood 
inheritance, Nana Sahib lived em- 
bittered and vengeful. He deter- 
mined to proclaim himself monarch 
as soon as the British were destroyed. 
Then began a terrible drama as shot 
and grape rained upon that little band 
during twenty-one days and nights, 
through the month of June’s swelter. 

Sir Henry Lawrence had depleted 
his own tiny force at Lucknow by 
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84 men, and these meagre reinforce- 
ments had arrived just in time to 
enter the entrenchment before it 
was invested. The only hope of 
relief lay with Neill. As Neill at 
Allahabad now prepared to push on, 
yet again, cholera broke out among 
the Fusiliers. Seventy men were 
brought down within a few days. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler hung on grimly. 

Nana Sahib at this stage put 
forward his treacherous proposal ; 
if the British agreed to quit the 
station, they would be provided with 
boats to convey them down-river 
to Allahabad. 

Sir Hugh deliberated with his 
garrison for half a day. It was the 
presence of the women and children 
that swayed his decision. He ac- 
cepted the offer. Watched by an 
immense multitude lining the defile 
leading to the ghats, the column 
ventured forth to the waiting country 
budgerows. Carrying the children and 
the wounded, they waded through 
the mud and clambered aboard. 

From the jostling ranks of sepoys 
there came the signal note of a bugle. 
The guns on the banks, loaded to the 
muzzles with grape, thundered out. 
The boats were set ablaze. Sowars 
urged their horses into the water and 
began to butcher the survivors as 
they struggled ashore. One craft 
alone got clear, and in this only four 
men escaped to bear witness to the 
massacre. 

Nana Sahib now bethought of 
hostages, but anxious not to deprive 
his hordes of the promised spectacle, 
he ordered that every man should 
be slain. A few of the women and 
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children were to be spared: about 125 
were dragged back, some wounded or 
half-drowned, and held to await his 
pleasure. 


Among the Lucknow garrison 


were many who had left their wives | 


and children in what they believed 
comparative safety at Cawnpore. 
News of the disaster there reached 
them three days later. All now knew 
their fate should their own defence 
fail. Much depended on whether 
Colonel Palmer’s force could fight 
across from the Mutchi Bhawun fort. 

During the next day the rebel 
fire was concentrated on the main 
Residency building. Lawrence was 
working with his secretary, Mr 
Couper, in an upper-storey room 
when a shell burst in the window. 
Both were hurled to the floor, but 
unhurt. 

As the smoke cleared, Mr Couper 
said, “ Sir, I feel your position up 
here is not tenable. May I have 
permission to move your papers to 
the ground floor ?” 

Lawrence laughed. ‘“‘ We’ve had 
our escape! The rebel gunners are 
not good enough to put a second 
shot through such a small aperture. 
However, I think you had better 
instruct all the ladies to move 
downstairs.” 

Mr Couper went out and Lawrence 
continued with his work. He had 
tried to foresee every eventuality: 
provisions, ammunition, defensive 


positions, likely enemy moves ; and he 
had given much thought to nominat- 
ing a successor in the event of his 
own demise. 


The Chief Commis- 
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sionership would temporarily fall 
to the Senior Civilian, but Lawrence 
knew that Martin Gubbins’s energy 
and courage lacked a temperate 
balance. He had telegraphed to Lord 
Canning some weeks earlier, ‘If 
anything happens to me during the 
present disturbances, I earnestly 
recommend that Major Banks succeed 
me and Colonel Inglis in command 
of troops. This is no time for 
punctilio as regards seniority. They 
are the right men, in fact the only men 
for the places.’ 

His last despatch, written on rice- 
paper and rolled into a quill, had been 
smuggled out by the faithful old 
pensioner, Ungud. 

Intermittent thuds, as round shot 
struck the Residency, grew steadily 
more frequent. Lawrence was too 
fine a character to disregard the 
responsibility he owed the garrison to 
have caution for himself. When Mr 
Couper came back he told him that 
he would move downstairs tomorrow. 

The ladies had already begun to 
transfer the few pitiful things they 
had been able to bring in before the 
siege started. Mrs Polehampton and 
Caroline Dickson were talking with 
Mrs Inglis in the little room, when 
Harriet Palmer, whose father was 
commanding in the Mutchi Bhawun 
fort, came in to ask them to help her 
move. “ There’s china and cutlery 
too,” she said gaily. “ Sir Henry has 
told me father is joining us tonight. 
He’s terribly particular about his 
meals. I really think if he had had 
to choose between our dinner-service 
and his mess uniform, he would have 
brought the crockery ! ” 
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“TI only hope you find something 
to serve him on it,” said Caroline 
Dickson not quite kindly. Harriet 
was just eighteen, devoted to her 
father and very pretty. 

Harriet laughed and did not reply. 
Mrs Inglis’s children, playing on the 
floor, began to laugh with her. “ Of 
course we'll help,” said Mrs Pole- 
hampton, laying aside her sewing. 
“ Mrs Case, will you come too?” 

Mrs Case sat quite still. She had 
sat thus for twenty-four hours. They 
all knew it would be better if she gave 
way to her grief. But she showed 
no sign that she heard, and the 
others went out with Harriet. 

From the bed Mrs Inglis could hear 
sounds of activity above the repeated 
boom of the cannonade. The little 
room’s only window was barricaded 
with the wardrobe, so the light was 
dim, the hot air charged with dust 
dislodged by the jar of the round-shot. 

Mrs Inglis tried to talk to Mrs Case, 
but receiving no response fell to 
watching her children. The youngest 
slept in a cot at her side. At that 
moment Mrs Polehampton and Car- 
oline Dickson came back. Mrs Inglis 
perceived at once that they were 
deathly pale, and Caroline trembled 
uncontrollably. 

“ Harriet Palmer is hit in the legs 
by a round shot.” 

“She says she knows she will 
die!” Caroline’e voice was hysteri- 
cally shrill. “ Doctor Fayrer has got 


to amputate. She is too weak for 
chloroform. They are going to make 
her drink a bottle of champagne. .. .” 
She broke down and suddenly covered 
her face with her hands. 
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“Henry is with her,” said Mrs 
Polehampton steadfastly. 

Mrs Case continued to stare 
inanely at the wall. 

At dusk, every gun that could be 
brought to bear began to bombard 
the houses that stretched to the 
Mutchi Bhawun fort. At midnight 
Colonel Palmer lit the fuses and, 
at the head of his force, started out 
for the Residency. One man was 
left behind, William O’Hara of the 
32nd, who had found a pot of native 
liquor in the fort and was too drunk 
to stand. In uncanny silence the 
column groped among the ruins and 
reached the Water Gate unopposed. 
They had expected to have to fight 
their way across, and the slight delay 
while the key was turned tested their 
nerves to the uttermost. A wounded 
man on the first wagon shouted 
suddenly, “ Open the gate!” 

On the revetment the defending 
gunners thought they heard the 
order, “Open with grape.” The 
port-fire glowed in the darkness as 
they strove to align their gun where 
the chink of traces gave away the 
column’s position. “A muzzleful 
of this will stop their jaunt,” said 
the sergeant gunner, above a whisper. 

Captain Fulton caught the words. 
He leaped forward and clapped a 
hand across the vent. The gates 
were wrenched open noisily, and the 
column poured through to safety. 

Women pressed round, for these 
were the last survivors from Chinhut. 
As the gates were secured behind the 
rearguard, the fuses at the fort blew. 
A violent flash fanned the western 
sky; the sound of the explosion 
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shocked their senses for a moment, 
then the British troops raised a cheer, 
The ladies within the Residency 
clung together in terror, thinking 
that the enemy had broken in at last, 
Colonel Palmer arrived to find his 
daughter dying, but still conscious. 
At first light there was a shout from 
outside the Water Gate. ‘“‘ Arrah, 
by Jasus! Open the gates!” It 
was Private O’Hara, stark naked, 
begrimed with dust and gunpowder. 
He had been blown into the air by 


the explosion, gone to sleep where | 


he had fallen, and sauntered across 
at dawn, mistaken by the enemy for 
a pillaging sadhu ! 

With the sun began a furious 
cannonade, followed by a concerted 
assault on Martin Gubbins’s post, 
pressed home with frenzied bravery. 
It was midday before Gubbins and 
his handful of defenders had beaten 
the mutineers back, then they were 
to be seen audaciously picking up 
the spent bullets which had been 
fired at them. One venturing close, 
was sniped. 

“We'll regret that shot within 
twenty-four hours,” said Gubbins 
grimly. “ Let us hope the vultures 
notice the body soon ! ” 

Mr Couper was worried by Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s drained appear- 
ance. “Can I move your things 
now, sir? It will be more restful 
downstairs.” 


** Thank you, Couper, I shall be | 


obliged, but I am very tired just now. 
Let me have a couple of hours rest 
first. Would you ask Captain Wilson 
to come up; I have to elucidate 
details for restriction of rations.” 
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Sir Henry went upstairs and lay 
on his bed, exhausted. The bom- 
bardment went on incessantly, con- 
fusing concentration, stirring the 
fetid air with blast-ripples that 
sucked dust back and forth. 

Lawrence was speaking to Wilson 
when another shell came through 
the window and exploded in the 
room. There was a blinding glare 
and shattering report. Wilson was 
flung to the floor. He lay stunned 
for several seconds feeling masonry 
falling upon him, then he struggled 
to sit up. In the smoke and murk 
he could see nothing. He called 
out, “ Sir Henry, are you hurt?” 

There was no reply. He called 
again. At the third time Lawrence 
replied in a low voice, “I am 
killed. . . .” 

As the smoke and dust cleared, 
Wilson saw that the bed was crimson 
with blood. He staggered to the 
head of the stairs to shout for help. 
From their little room, Mrs Inglis and 
her companions heard and wondered. 

Doctor Fayrer rushed across from 
the hospital. He found that a huge 
fragment of metal had penetrated 
Lawrence’s left thigh, comminuting 
the head of the bone and passing 
out the other side. The pelvis was 
fractured. Lawrence had difficulty 
in speaking. ‘“ How long have I got 
to live ?” he asked. 

“ Some time, I hope,” said Fayrer, 
working desperately to staunch the 
blood. He was relieved to find the 
femoral artery unsevered. 

“T want a distinct answer,” Law- 
rence persisted calmly. “How long 
shall I live? I have a deal to do.” 
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Fayrer looked at the stricken face 
and saw no fear. He fought his 
conscience for reply ; knew his duty 
lay in telling the truth as he assessed 
it. “I think there are about forty- 
eight hours left to you, Sir Henry. 
Perhaps less. . . .” 

Lawrence was silent for a while 
and Fayrer feared at first that he was 
unconscious from shock. Then he 
said slowly, “ It is enough ! ” 

His sagacity and clarity of thought 
during those final hours of agony 
confounded all about him. Through 
the night his instructions were noted 
down. At dawn on the 4th July, 
Colonel Inglis came into report the 
state of the defences. Lawrence 
was now very low. He said, “ Dear 
Inglis, ask the poor fellows I exposed 
at Chinhut to forgive me. Bid them 
remember Cawnpore and never sur- 
render... .” 


Delhi was still held by the 
mutineers. Dismal news continued 
to reach Lord Canning at Calcutta 
of massacre and tragedy up and down 
the land. Budaon fell, followed by 
Moradabad, Noagong, Gwalior and 
Futtehgurh. The deposed Ranee of 
Jhansi flung her forces into the 
rebellion, seeking vengence and res- 
titution. Now came word that the 
mutinied Neemuch brigade was 
moving on Agra. 

Since early June a tiny force of 
3000 men and 22 guns had taken up 
a position on the ridge above Delhi. 
And there, through the monsoon 
they clung, the impressive panorama 
spread below them—the red-walled 
city of minarets and domes, verdant 
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groves of the suburban gardens, the 
canals and tranquil waters of the 
Jammu, the Grand Trunk Road, 
lined by fertile pastures. And there 
on the ridge they stayed, waiting for 
reinforcements, too weak to mount 
an assault, but allowing the rebels 
behind the walls little peace of mind. 

Word now reached Canning that 
two splendid soldiers were on their 
way from Persia: Brigadier-General 
Havelock and Major-General Sir 
James Outram. 

On the 17th June Havelock arrived 
at Calcutta. To him now fell the 
onerous task of getting help through 
to Cawnpore and Lucknow. By the 
last day of the month he was break- 
fasting with Neill at Allahabad. 
That evening a column set out for 
Cawnpore. They marched through 
the night. The roads were a morass 
in which the infantry sank to their 
ankles and the limbers to the hubs. 
Rain fell in sheets. When, at dawn, 
the sun broke through for brief 
periods, its galling heat was so 
intense that men collapsed in the 
marching ranks as though shot. 
Malaria and fevers took steady toll. 
Yet the soldiers knew how much 
depended on them. With tremen- 
dous fortitude they pushed on. 
Three days out from Allahabad they 
encountered the old pensioner Ungud 
making his way towards them with 
Lawrence’s last message. Ungud 
gave them the heart-breaking news ; 
they were too late. Cawnpore had 
already fallen. 

Havelock had now a single aim; 
to get through to Lucknow before 
a similar disaster overtook the 


garrison there. But before he crossed 
the Ganges he had first to retake 
Cawnpore. Spies brought word that 
Nana Sahib’s army, 10,000 strong, 
was marching out, flushed with 
victory, to annihilate his tiny force. 
Battle was imminent. Havelock 
knew he would have but a single 
chance. There could be no question 
of withdrawal for a later attempt. 
He accordingly stayed his vanguard 
and concentrated. His men were 
confident and eager to break the 
treacherous Nana Sahib. Word had 
come that there was a great concourse 
of women and children still to be 
saved in Cawnpore. 

On the 12th July, Nana Sahib’s 
army pitched headlong into the 
1400 British infantry and 130 Sikhs 
comprising Havelock’s force. They 
could never have expected to en- 
counter such formidable spirit. Have- 
lock’s men broke the rebels’ charge, 
turned their withdrawal to a rout. 
There were only 18 mounted civilian 
volunteers to act as cavalry and follow 
up the fleeing rebels, otherwise their 
triumph would have been complete. 

Three days later they came within 
sight of Cawnpore. As panic seized 
him, Nana Sahib gave his last order, 
** Slaughter the prisoners.” 


Mrs Inglis was almost well again. 
Now Caroline Dickson had gone 
down with the small-pox. She lay 


mute with high fever on the pallet- 
bed in the corner. 

Although it was after 9 A.M. the 
barricaded room remained dim, and 
the children, wan, debilitated from 
lack of fresh foods, air and exercise, 
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sprawled still asleep on the floor. 
Mrs Inglis had been lying awake 
since dawn, listening to the desultory 
musket-fire. It had seemed during 
the preceding weeks that she had 
never known any other world than 
that of the besieged Residency ; 
and so familiar had death become 
that the ladies discussed it openly. 
Greater was their horror at the 
thought of capture, and some had 
made their husbands swear to shoot 
them if the enemy broke in. Others 
carried phials of laudanum. 

Mrs Inglis lay recalling the pleasant 
days living in cantonments before the 
mutiny; the music of ‘ The Girl I 
left behind me’ kept ringing in her 
mind; Sunday afternoons; green 
lawns. Those bandsmen were the 
rebels now clamouring outside. . . . 
She started at the knock on the door, 
and got up quickly to open it lest the 
others should be woken. 

It was Mrs Harris, wife of the 
senior chaplain, a stout, florid woman, 
kind-hearted but singularly asinine. 
Mrs Inglis was disappointed; for 
she thought it might have been her 
husband, who came each morning 
to kiss her and tell her of the night’s 
incursions or sorties against the 
rebels’ forward piquets. 

“T’ve come to see Mrs Case, my 
dear. I hear she’s still poorly,” 
announced Mrs Harris ; then, drop- 
ping her voice to a sibilant whisper 
at Mrs Inglis’s| warning finger, 
added, “‘ The Reverend says its sup- 
pressed grief; better if she let it 
out, he says!” 

“T’ve had rather a terrible night 
with her,” said Mrs Inglis. ‘“ She 
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woke up and asked me to have her 
boxes packed. Says she’s going on 
a journey.” 

Mrs Harris’s broad features began 
to crease in compassionate amuse- 
ment, then the implication dawned 
and her expression changed to con- 
sternation. “It’s terrible the way 
folk seem to see it coming! My dear, 
poor Mrs Polehampton. . . .!” 

Mrs Inglis clutched the jamb, 
“ She’s not... .?” 

* No, no, my dear! Her husband. 
The Reverend says it’s only a ball 
wound in the side. He is expected 
to recover. He was just laying out a 
soldier. So worrying for his wife ; 
so worrying. The Reverend says 
the work may be too much for him 
alone. You know, he spends all 
day at the hospital, and at night he 
has to read the burial service some- 
times twenty times over. He does 
it on the hospital verandah. He 
can’t go out to the graveside now. 
The firing is too intense. He has 
duties to the living too, hasn’t he ? 
And, my dear, the men are too weak 
to dig the graves deep enough. . . .! 
You’ve heard about Bustle, haven’t 
you?” 

“ Bustle ?” 

* Our little terrier. You remember 
the Colonel ordered all dogs to be 
destroyed for fear of rabies? The 
Reverend couldn’t bear to shoot 
Bustle. A private soldier of the 32nd 
took him as a pet until we are 
relieved. He went on a sortie the 
other night and Bustle went too; 
followed over the barricade! Met- 
calf, that’s the man, came to tell me. 
All the men are talking about it... .” 
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A sudden thunderous explosion 
shook the building. Plaster spattered 
from the ceiling in ragged lumps. 
The vibration went on for several 
seconds. Mrs Inglis and Mrs Harris 
clung together in terror of the 
Residency collapsing, feeling the 
earth jar. The children began to cry. 
Mrs Inglis went back into the little 
room to reassure them. 

Mrs Case was sitting up in bed ; 
incredulous horror had supplanted 
her former stoical expression. At 
last the effect of her first shock had 
given way. Tears were trickling 
down her cheeks. Mrs Harris came 
in and gathered her against the lace 
at the bosom of her gown. “ There, 
there, dearie ; there, there. . . .” 

Outside, the rattle of small-arms 
increased. The cannon-fire became 
a steady thunder. Hideous screams 
and shouts came clearly from all 
points of the defences. Mrs Inglis, 
with her youngest child in her arms, 
went to the door to find out if the 
end was near. Captain Wilson came 
running down the passage. He 
paused to tell her, “ A mine, m’am. 
The enemy tunnelled under the 
Baillie Guard Gate and packed the 
gallery with powder.” 

** Have they broken in ?” 

“Not yet, the tunnel was short, 
but they’re assaulting from every 
side. Major Banks is dead, m’am. 


Your husband has sole command.” 

All day the attack went on. The 
defenders had no time for food or 
drink. They fired until their weapons 
were fouled, when they threw them 
down and seized those of men who had 
fallen. Three times torrential mon- 


soon showers stemmed the assault 
momentarily and cooled the staggering 
humidity, but with the reappearance 
of the sun the enemy swarmed to 
the breaches again. At Martin 
Gubbins’s post the fire was fiercely 
intense: vultures, waiting expectant 
in the trees, were brought down by 
ricochets. With the dusk the rebels 
drew off. Men slumped beside the 
loops and began to shake with fever 
as the sudden contrasting chill struck 
inward. 

Mrs Inglis was preparing the 
usual monotonous meal of chappatis 
and rice stew, cutting hunks of a 
slaughtered gun-bullock to shreds 
with her needlework scissors, when 
the Colonel came to see her. 

She was disturbed by his feverish 
appearance. He hunched in a chair 
outside the little room. “ Twelve 
more Sikhs deserted,” he said heavily. 
** One of them scrawled on the wall, 
‘Because I have no opium!’ I 
would turn out the others but for 
the effect it might have on sepoys of 
the other regiments. We can never 
hope to hold on without them. 
There are only 300 British troops 
left.” 

“The mine?” asked Mrs Inglis, 
* Will there be others ? ” 

“T’m afraid so. It’s a fear which 
haunts the men. Captain Fulton 
has taken over the engineers since 
Anderson died. He has dug listening- 
posts and he is pushing out a network 
of countermines all round the peri- 
meter. It’s terrible wearing on the 
nerves! The men are so jumpy 
they imagine sounds of tunnelling 
on every side. If it was only military 
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matters, I could cope, but how can 
1 deal with Martin Gubbins who 
saw Banks fall and must have written 
an official letter within the hour the 
attack ceased? He says that as the 
senior civilian the Chief Commis- 
sionership now devolves on him and 
he assumed office today! The 
fellow’s mad. There is no district 
toadminister! I’ve told him military 
power is paramount anyway. Of 
course, Sir Henry’s superseding him 
still rankles. .. . 

*Polehampton’s wounded, you 
know; I’m not sure the Reverend 
Harris can manage. I’ve told him 
that if he refuses to read services 
at the graves I’ll have to appoint an 
officer to do it. We must keep up the 
proprieties | ” 

There was little Mrs Inglis could 
say: to alleviate her husband’s burden 
of responsibility. She tried to speak 


Havelock’s reports of the disaster 
at Cawnpore had galvanised the 
country, arousing a consuming fear 
and demand for violent action. 
John Nicholson wrote from the 
Punjab, which he held by the 
slenderest margin, ‘ Let us propose 
a Bill for the flaying alive, impalement 
or burning of the murderers of 
women and children. I will not, if 
I can help it, see fiends of that stamp 
let off with simple hanging.’ Many 
and judicious were the voices that 
lost restraint at the time to echo 
these views. 

That Canning, in this terrible 
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cheerfully of their children; the 
wonderful furlough they planned 
when all this was over. While they 
sat together in the darkened passage, 
they heard an orderly come towards 
them, boots crunching the fallen 
plaster. “Colonel Inglis ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Letter from Mr Gubbins, sir.” 

Mrs Inglis opened the door of 
her room so that a shaft of light fell 
across the sheet. Inglis read quickly 
and sprang up with an exclamation. 
“Ungud’s got through. He’s 
returned from Cawnpore. General 
Havelock has smashed Nana Sahib ; 
he’s marching to our relief! ” 

He heard the orderly draw in his 
breath sharply. In that moment 
he was moved by sudden tender 
intuition. He put out a hand in the 
darkness. Beneath his touch his 
wife was shaking uncontrollably. 


hour, should have held to principles 
and refused to accede to the clamour 
must stand for ever to his credit, and 
to the credit of the Board and 
Government who supported him. 
There were savage reprisals on 
occasions, perpetrated by individuals, 
at the scene, certain of their righteous 
justice. But such acts were never 
officially advocated or tolerated. 

And now as Havelock pushed on 
towards Lucknow, all India waited. 

During the monsoon months the 
fate of the Empire hung in the balance. 
The Madras and Bombay armies did 
not rise. Through the greater areas 
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of Bengal and the vast war-like 
Punjab, British authority held: ‘A 
magistrate to a million square miles.’ 
Prestige and impartiality were never 
paid finer tribute. But doubts of 
ultimate British ascendancy once 
taken hold might still precipitate a 
fierce, bloody jostle for power, in 
which every petty chief would seize 
his chance, and set back the history 
of India two hundred years. Much 
now depended on the swift recapture 
of Delhi. 


Havelock’s message, which Ungud 
had brought in, warned that rockets 
would be fired signalling the approach 
of the relieving force. Each night 
the whole garrison scanned the 
southern sky. 

Conditions for the besieged were 
becoming more terrible as the mon- 
soon waned. Malaria took fearful 
toll. It seemed at times that the 
Residency was overhung by a pall 
of flies attracted by the corpses 
which lay outside. Rats grew so 
numerous that the women dared 
not for a moment leave their children 
untended. Soap was so scarce that 
personal cleanliness became impos- 
sible. Scurvy was already prevalent. 
Mrs Inglis’s hair began to fall out 
in patches. 

The Residency building was now 
so severely shattered that Colonel 
Inglis, considering it unsafe, moved 
the ladies to a tiny windowless room 
in Doctor Fayrer’s house. 

“My husband is almost well,” 
said Mrs Polehampton gaily as she sat 
with the others round a flickering 
lamp one evening. “God let him 


keep his strength through the years 
so that now he could recover and 
carry on his ministry ! ” 

** He was lucky not to have been 
hit in a limb,” said Caroline Dickson, 
who was recovering from the small- 
pox and was allowed up a short 
while each day. They were all 
silent for a moment, remembering that 
among the wounded not a single 
amputation case had survived. 

** Did you hear that Mrs Dashwood 
had a lovely little boy last night ?” 
said Mrs Harris, brightly. “ I think 
it is wonderful how God holds the 
balance even.” She looked from 
face to face, waiting for repartee, 
puzzled that the women suddenly 
looked at their folded hands. Un- 
deterred, she prattled on. “ I wonder 
what that Ungud could have meant 
by his description of strange music 
being played in front of General 
Havelock’s troops? My dears, you 
don’t think he was lying? The 
Reverend says he doubts Ungud 
even goes beyond the town; prob- 
ably lies up for a few days then 
returns with a false message!” 

“* My husband has implicit faith 
in him,” said Mrs Inglis in rebuke. 
“Do you know these messages from 
General Havelock are written partly 
in Greek characters? And there is 
no doubt Ungud has heard the 
bagpipes. My husband believes there 
is a Highland regiment.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” exclaimed 
Caroline Dickson. ‘ What would I 


not give to see the Highlanders come 
marching in! ” 

There was a tap on the door. It 
was a medical orderly with a message 




















for Mrs Polehampton. “ Doctor 
Fayrer’s compliments, m’am. He 
requests you kindly to step over to 
the hospital for to see your husband, 
urgent like.” 

Mrs Polehampton started up. 
“He’s all right, isn’t he? I saw 
him but a few hours ago.” 

“ Couldn’t rightly say, m’am. Saw 
the chaplain a minute back. Looks 
to me like he’s took the cholera ! ” 

That night three mines were 
exploded, flattening points of the 
defences. Concerted attacks con- 
tinued through most of the night. 
By dawn the soldiers were prostrate, 
and, as firing eased, they slumped at 
their posts and slept where they lay. 

Young Polehampton died within 
thirty-six hours. 


August wore on and there was still 
no word of the relieving force’s ap- 
proach. Rumours began to circulate 
that Havelock had been defeated. 
A reaction of depression replaced 
hopes that had been buoyed up by 
the earlier news. 

So familiar was the sound of firing 
now that, except when heavy attacks 
were launched, the defenders ignored 
it Mrs Inglis’s children were 
allowed to play in the yard outside. 
The Sikh troopers seemed fascinated 
by their fairness and spent hours 
watching them, occasionally giving 
them an extra chappati. Mrs Inglis 
encouraged this; for she believed 
that if the mutineers eventually broke 
in, the troopers might save the chil- 
dren. The new baby survived. 
One day a spent bullet came through 
the open door and struck the tin 
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bowl in which the babe was being 
bathed. The bullet fell into the 
water, sizzling. 

Under cover of darkness some 
mutineers crept up to the Baillie 
Guard Gate and heaped brushwood 
against it, firing it as they retreated. 
For days following, the defenders 
worked desperately to raise a huge 
earth mound behind the charred 
frame. 

Mining and countermining went 
on continuously. Captain Fulton 
seemed to have an uncanny intuition 
of the enemy’s designs, frustrating 
the work of weeks at critical moments 
time and again. Late in September 
he went to share a meagre meal in 
company with the redoubtable Martin 
Gubbins. Fulton, like Gubbins, was 
convinced that Inglis harboured a 
prejudice against him. The anomaly 
of human nature that, even through 
the most desperate days, gallant men 
let petty matters rankle! As they 
returned to the embrasure, a stray 
nine-pounder shot carried away the 
back of Fulton’s head. 

Now despondency settled on the 
garrison like a pall. Several more 
groups of sepoys deserted. Even 
Ungud’s return with another message 
from General Havelock did little to 
raise their spirits. The faithful 
Ungud told Inglis, “ Sir, now I have 
got back three times I will go no more 
but live or die with you.” 

During the night of the 22nd 
September heavy rain fell and, 
except for intermittent shots, firing 
died down. In the lull, the garrison 
was very restless. Mrs Inglis and 
Mrs Harris chatted desultorily in 
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whispers, though they knew the 
others sharing their little room also 
lay awake. 

“You know, Mrs Inglis, it’s this 
business of sleeping in one’s clothes 
that I find so trying! The times 
I’ve said to myself, if only I could 
get these stays off, I’d relax and sleep 
if every Pandy in India was outside ! ” 

“It’s very quiet!” Mrs Inglis 
shivered. “So often it is before a 
big attack.” 

“It’s the storm ; getting worse, too. 
Thought I heard thunder earlier.” 

They lay in silence a moment, 
listening. Sure enough, there was 
a distant rumble, faint but persistent, 
lulling to the ear. 

Caroline Dickson sat up suddenly. 
“Guns!” she said. “Don’t you 
recognise them? Guns, a long way 
off ?” 

“TI don’t think so, dear.” 

“You know what it means?” 
cried Caroline, ignoring Mrs Harris 
and springing out of bed. “It’s 
General Havelock’s force. Boom! 
Boom! Don’t you hear them? 
Boom! Boom! We’re coming to 
save you! We’re coming to save you! 
they’re saying.” She wrenched open 
the door. 

“ Be careful, Caroline. 
out,” called Mrs Case. 

“ You know, I believe she’s right. 
Those are guns!” Mrs Inglis began 
to tremble with excitement. She 
could not bear to stay cooped up in 
the little room any longer. She, too, 
got up and went outside. 

The whole Residency was astir. 
The sentries had heard the sound 
first, far towards the south. Reports 


Don’t go 


were sent to Colonel Inglis, who 
went to the roof of the Brigade Mess 
but refused to express more than 
guarded optimism. Word that suc- 
cour was at hand transported the 
defenders to the wildest jubilation. 
Men ran hither and thither, shouting 
to each other. Women leaned from 
upper windows calling excitedly to 
those below that they could see 
flashes from the Cawnpore side. 
The faithful sepoys began to beat 
drums, and Ungud pranced among 
them taunting them for doubting his 
messages. They were almost deliri- 
ous with relief. Even the wounded 
came tottering from the hospital, 
cheering feebly, certain that relief 
was imminent. 

The mutineers without, roused by 
the noise, began to pour in an 
indiscriminate hail of shot. Screams 
replaced the shouts of excitement. 
“To your posts; to your posts,” 
roared the Colonel. “ Fools! Would 
you have us overrun at the moment 
there’s hope ? ” 

Discipline was quickly restored. 
The men stood to, determined now 
to withstand the fiercest assault. All 
night, ears were alert to catch the 
sound of Havelock’s guns, and ill- 
suppressed elation continued. 

By dawn, all was again silent. 
There was great activity among the 
mutineers and the Residency seemed 
more strongly invested than ever. 
Slowly jubilation drained away. As 
Inglis sat with his wife after his 
rounds, he gave way to despair. 

“ Think of the city packed with 
thousands of rebels; the maze of 
narrow streets trenched and barri- 
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caded; houses loopholed on each 
side, grape at point-blank range, 
sharpshooters on the roofs. It would 
need a vast army to force a way 
through. No general could order 
his men to such heedless slaughter. 
Havelock must have realised the 
position and retired. We are, after 
all, my dear, of little count against 
the greater stake of all India.” 

Mrs Inglis felt strangely stoical. 
“T do not believe,” she said, “ that 
British troops would withdraw and 
leave us to be annihilated.” 


General Havelock’s desperate 
anxiety to reach Lucknow in time 
forced him into his marching from 
Cawnpore within seven days of 
retaking the city. Knowing that the 
scattered insurgents were again mass- 
ing round the Nana Sahib at Bithoor 
sixteen miles distant, he gambled on 
thrusting to Lucknow and getting 
back before they were ready to 
assault. Leaving Neill to hold 
Cawnpore with only 300 bayonets, he 
took his tiny force across the Ganges to 
attempt the forty-five miles of hostile 
territory that lay between him and 
Lucknow. It was a forlorn gesture. 
He was brought to action twice within 
five days to gain fifteen miles. 
Victories meant little at the cost of 
250 lives. At that rate, he calculated, 
he would reach Lucknow with no 
more than 600 men and with no 
supplies, and then have to attempt 
to break through the besieging hordes. 

Reluctantly he gave the order to 
fall back. 

Neill, and many of his officers, 
reproached him for this decision. 
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Havelock would gladly have taken 
the course of glory or death, but 
for his inexorable sense of duty 
to his men and the greater cause. 
The morale of his troops slumped 
under withdrawal; cholera broke 
out with appalling effect. News 
reached him of a rising at Dinapore 
on his line of communication to Cal- 
cutta; he knew then that any 
reinforcements he might have ex- 
pected would be diverted. But the 
bitter prospect of another Cawnpore 
tormented him. To lie in bivouac 
and lose his force through cholera, 
or wait until the rebels could mass 
and annihilate him, was more than 
he could stomach. On 5th August 
he determined again to fight through 
to Lucknow. 

With the monsoon raging, on iron 
rations and supplies cut to the bone, 
sickness thinning his column every 
mile, emaciated drought - bullocks 
hauling the guns lagging far behind 
the infantry, menaced on each 
flank by circling rebel forces, Have- 
lock led his men across the desolate 
swamps of Oude. 

After one rousing victory which his 
men were too spent to exploit, he 
knew his hand was played. In abject 
depression, the survivors trudged back 
to the banks of the Ganges, where 
they learnt of yet another catastrophe ; 
the mutinous Gwalior contingent 
had advanced to within a few 
marches of Cawnpore. Havelock 
telegraphed to Calcutta, ‘I must 
prepare Your Excellency for my 
abandonment, with great grief and 
reluctance, of the hope of relieving 
Lucknow.’ 
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To Lord Canning, viewing the 
wider scene, the position grew hourly 
worse. Every soldier who could be 
spared had now joined the force on 
the ridge above Delhi. To amass this 
pitifully small army, the Punjab 
had been stripped of troops. Nichol- 
son’s movable column, flitting here 
and there in a series of fantastic 
forced marches, held the vast tracts 
to the north in check. Agra remained 
under siege. 

Delhi was a symbol. Canning 
perceived that the risk of attempting 
to retake it with an inadequate force 
was lesser than the risk of biding 
longer while the remaining Princes 
defected, and the Raj lost prestige 
that had matured through a century 
of British rule. 

The final gamble was taken; 
Nicholson was ordered to march his 
column on Delhi. The Punjab was 
left wide open. The great martial 
tribes of the northern frontiers from 
Peshawar to Ambala were poised 
in speculation. And every provincial 
station above Calcutta, where a hand- 
ful of British stood at bay, sent 
desperate appeals for relief. The 
strain on Canning was intolerable. 
And at this moment came Havelock’s 
telegram. 

Now upon the scene arrived one of 
those figures which Britain had ever 
the faculty of producing at moments 
of acute peril; Sir Colin Campbell 
reached Calcutta on the 13th August 
to take over as Commander-in-Chief. 
The whole tempo of countermeasures 
quickened. 

Sir James Outram was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, and 
up-country he pushed post-haste, 


snowballing handfuls of reinforce- 
ments, putting down insurrection 
as he progressed. Within a month 
he was at Cawnpore with instructions 
from Sir Colin Campbell to cut 
through to Lucknow and save the 
women and children ‘ at any cost,’ 

Havelock’s supersession was later 
to be bitterly criticised, but on the 
day after he arrived Outram published 
his famous self-abnegating order, in 
which he waived his rank to allow 
Havelock the honour of achieving 
the relief. He would go in his 
civilian capacity as a private volunteer 
and resume command when Lucknow 
fell. 

So, in a deluge of rain, Havelock 
crossed the Ganges for the third 
time and took up the advance. 

Skirmishing continuously, twice 
forced to pitched battle, losing men 
at a disastrous rate, the column 
pricked on. Towards the end of the 
second day, coming very faint across 
the sodden plains, they heard the 
dull booming of the guns from 
Lucknow. They were yet in time! 
At this moment scouts came back 
with word that an army 12,000 strong 
was aligned before the walls of the 
city. 

Magnificently directed artillery fire, 
and a series of daring outflanking 
thrusts throughout the day, so un- 
nerved the enemy that they broke 
and retired. 

Havelock now ordered a day of 
rest, before the final assault. Beneath 
the walls of Lucknow the troops 
bivouacked. They knew the firing 
would have been heard within the 
Residency and were anxious to press 
on, but Havelock guessed the carnage 
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that would ensue as the fight was 
carried into the native city. He 
wished to give his men respite before 
the ordeal. 

Late that evening news came 
through; Delhi had been carried. 
At what bitter price many were 
never to know, but it was the one 
piece of news that could stimulate 
their resolution further. 

The dawn broke fair. The 
wounded and sick were placed 
within the Alambagh, a fortified 
palace standing in open meadows 
outside the city. Every man who 
could stand fell in with the ranks, 
and at 8 A.M., raked by a scathing 
fire from the walls, the bugles 
sounded ‘ advance.’ 

Now began a day of intense, 
remorseless fighting among the 
environs. Gradually Havelock’s 
column was whittled down. Among 
the fallen was Colonel Neill. 

As evening drew on, they reached 
a point from where a long road, 
lined on each side by buildings, ran 
straight to the Baillie Guard Gate. 
Outram was for delaying further 
advance till the morrow. Havelock 
was adamant. “ There is the street, 
we see the worst. We shall be 
slated, but we can push through and 
get it over.” He was remembering 
how he himself had reached Cawn- 
pore just one day too late. 

“Let us go on, then, in God’s 
name!” replied Outram, but with 
misgivings. 

The Highlanders were assigned 
the honour of leading; the Sikhs in 
support. Havelock and Outram. 


side by side, rode to the head of the 
column. 
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Then from the side streets and 
alleys, from the roof-tops, every 
door and window and balcony and 
parapet, a rain of bullets poured 
down. On and on among the rubble, 
through the trenches, across barri- 
cades, over the bodies of their fallen 
comrades, the thinning ranks pressed. 
Through the gloaming the leaders 
descried the crumbling arch of the 
Baillie Guard Gate. The remnant 
of the shattered column made a 
final dash. The defenders dragged 
aside the improvised barrier in the 
breached walls, and there was Colonel 
Inglis, a pistol stuck in his belt, 
fumblingly buckling on his sword, 
so that he could salute. 

Outram, with a bullet through his 
arm, was first into the defences. 
He faced Inglis, appalled by his 
gaunt appearance. “I fear we have 
come only to share your privation,” 
he said in a low voice. “ Our 
losses are fearful; 800 of our men 
must lie on that road outside.” 

Havelock came in behind him, 
tears flowing down his face. “ My 


poor, gallant fellows!” he kept 


repeating; “my poor, gallant 
fellows ! ” 
That was on 26th September. 


It was late in October ; the ladies 
were gathered in the little room, 
chatting in whispers, for the children 
were asleep behind a curtain strung 
from a length of wire. Mrs Inglis was 
sewing patches in her husband’s 
tattered coat. 

Mrs Harris prattled unrestrainedly. 
“... Ido declare! I had turned 
my back an instant, when a soldier 
rushed in, seized one of the chappatis, 
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slapped a rupee onto the table and 
dashed out before I could say knife ! ” 
She sighed. ‘“ What would I not 
give for a single cup of tea! This 
burnt wheat beverage is so unpalat- 
able! The Reverend believes it 
brings on the diarrhoea! He drinks 
nothing but water ! ” 

“It must be terrible for the men 
having to go out on sorties day and 
night with so little food,” remarked 
Mrs Polehampton. “I hear their 
rations have been reduced again.” 

“ Oh, I grant they’re having a bad 
time! The Reverend says the 
mutineers taunt them by hoisting 
chappatis on poles over their positions! 
God knows we were glad to see them, 
but they didn’t bring in an ounce of 
food with them. Surely Sir Colin 
Campbell must know it. He can’t be 
delayed much longer.” 

“I saw men picking leaves off 
the shrubs today,” said Caroline 
Dickson. 

“To smoke in their pipes, not to 
eat,” said Mrs Inglis quickly. 

“The Reverend says they could 
have renounced that disgusting habit. 
It’s the shortage of powder that 
worries him. How awful if we had 
to surrender after all this, because 
our soldiers have no ammunition ! ” 

The ladies looked up in horror. 

“Of course the mutineers are 
short too. Private Metcalf told me 
they are chopping up the telegraph- 
wires to use as slugs, and one day 
they fired in an old flat-iron ! ” 

The ladies started to smile in 
relief, except Mrs Case who now 
worked daily in the hospital with the 
others, but had never been able to 
throw off her grief. “ Think of the 
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wounds they will cause,” she said, 
sombrely. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
but Mrs Harris was not to be denied, 
“ Mr Gubbins says we could have 
got out but for the wounded. My 
heart bleeds for those poor men who 
drag on in agony for days. The 
Reverend says it is better for those 
who are killed outright.” 

Mrs Inglis closed her eyes for a 
moment in an attempt to shut 
out the memory of those nights 
following Havelock’s arrival, when 
they could hear the wounded lying 
in the streets, crying out for help. 
She would remember all her life 
the women whose husbands should 
have been among Havelock’s column 
going from soldier to soldier, asking. 
And how some had to be restrained 
from trying to break out to go and 
search those terrible streets. She 
said, rather desperately, “‘ Mrs Harris, 
I wonder if you got that copy of 
‘Home News’ from Mr Gubbins ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear. It’s 
thumbed and tattered a bit though. 
Mr Gubbins particularly asked me to 
let him have it back.” 

“Perhaps the others would care 
for me to read it aloud then ?” 

They all agreed eagerly, avid for 
any word from home, so Mrs 
Inglis settled down to read in her 
quiet, calm voice. 


As the days dragged by, Outram 
began to wonder if his judgment 
had been sound. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s orders had been to get through 
to Lucknow and secure the safety 
of the women and children, using 
discretion whether to send them out, 
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or hold on with the garrison and 
continue the siege. It was important 
that the British should not entirely 
withdraw, because, in the event, it 
would be necessary to reconquer 
all of Oude. There were political 
as well as military considerations. 

A careful check had revealed that 
on half-rations there was only suf- 
ficient food to last until 18th Novem- 
ber. Could Campbell get through 
by then ? 

At the turn of the month, the 
weather sharpened. Chill nights 
brought on fevers. Old Doctor 
Fayrer went down. Someone stole 
Mrs Inglis’s milch goats, and she 
knew they had been eaten. The 
enemy continued the bombardment 
remorselessly, though sorties had 
cleared many of the nearest batteries. 

Every evening Mrs Polehampton 
sat beside her husband’s grave for 
an hour or so, with bullets flying 
overhead and an occasional round 
shot plummeting into the nearby 
church. Inside was the little folding 
harmonium which the 32nd Foot 
had presented to her husband. Each 
day she went to make sure it had not 
been damaged. She had made up 
her mind that, if she was spared, 
she would take it home. 

One evening, as she passed the 
usual melancholy funeral procession 
making its way to the prepared 
graves, Mr Harris stopped ‘to speak. 
“Thirteen brave lads tonight,” he 
said mournfully. “How dreadful 
they should have been struck down 
in the hour relief is at hand. A 
messenger has just got through ; 
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Sir Colin Campbell himself is at 
the Alambagh ! ” 

Mrs Polehampton hurried in to 
tell her friends. She found that 
Mrs Harris already knew, and was 
recounting how the gallant young 
civilian, Mr Kavanagh, disguised as 
an Indian, had set out in an attempt 
to get through the native city and 
guide Sir Colin to their rescue. 

Mrs Inglis looked up from her 
diary and told them that the siege 
had now lasted 140 days, whereupon 
Mrs Polehampton suggested that 
they should all sing the 140th Psalm. 

The ladies got out their prayer- 
books, which they had become 
accustomed to keeping near them, and 
with muted voices, lest the children 
waken, read it together. Then they 
sat, looking at each other, startled 
and a little awed by the extraordinary 
aptness of the words they read. 


At dawn on 17th November there 
were three tremendous explosions. 
The ladies had been warned that 
mines beneath the enemy’s forward 
position were to be blown. The 
firing grew steadily louder. 

At midday Colonel Inglis came to 
tell them to get ready. “ Sir Colin 
will be in within the hour; he 
may want to retire again immedi- 
ately,” he said. 

For a moment the ladies were 
shocked at the thought of leaving 
so peremptorily. 

“I hope,” said Mrs Harris, “ that 
Private Metcalf has kept little Bustle 
safe! The Reverend and I should 
not like to go without him.” 
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BY TERESA 


WE knew all about those rides in 
buses in one long popping procession, 
each bus complete with guide and 
interpreter. ‘‘ This is the statue of 
Lenin; it weighs X tons, made of 
X blocks of stone, cut by X men in 
X days.” And again, “ This is the 
hospital built in 1920; equipment 
cost X roubles, there are X doctors, 
X beds,” and so on. Often we did 
not even enter the hospital but sat 
outside, bus engines throbbing, hear- 
ing a lecture about it. How praise- 
worthy we cry, how praiseworthy ; 
but give us a picturesque slum with 
characteristic beggars and some local 
colour, for after all we are only tourists 
and must have some reward for our 
labours; please, please give us a 
little pleasure. 

So in Tiflis four of us, two French- 
men and one other Englishwoman 
and myself, decided to leave the 
escorted party and to see Tiflis by 
ourselves. We slipped away at the 
end of breakfast, leaving thirty 
French travelling companions enjoy- 
ing a great meal of tea, bread, bortsch, 
eggs and spiced meat. And we 


walked rapidly to the river where the 
old town begins. We knew where 
it was because we had a map. The 
guides would not have told us had 
we asked ; for in the Soviet Union 
old houses must not be shown to 
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visitors, they are not supposed to | 
be there at all, we must shut our 
eyes and rush up main streets and 
stop at Lenin’s statue and the post 
office instead. Now in Tiflis there 
is a very awkward thing, too, the 
tomb of Stalin’s mother, and un- 
fortunately it is placed near the 
grave of one Charchavadze, the 
national poet, and they are proud of 
this poet, and if you see one you 
have to see the other as well. So 
the guide has to say, “ And this is 
Stalin’s mother,” and go right by as 
though she were a public lavatory, 
and start at once on the story of 
Charchavadze so that no question 
can be asked about Stalin’s mother. 
Poor woman, there she lies among 
the famous dead of Tiflis, and for 
one reason only, for having produced 
Josef. I wonder what she thought 
about him herself, anyway. 

But we saw all this in the afternoon, 
escorted. In the morning we had 
a lovely time, the four of us, climbing 
up winding streets that ran right up 
the hillside to the ruined fortress, 
and in these streets were old Ar- 
menian houses with wooden fronts 
and overhanging balconies. There 
were steps leading to the cellars, and 
the doors all stood open, and we 
saw little men working like beavers, 
making rugs or weaving silk from 
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sikworms into lengths of shining 
material, all very arts and crafty, 
only the real sort, not bogus as 
in some institutes in England. There 
were little factories, perhaps family 
businesses, where six or seven girls 
worked on looms and two older 
women supervised. We were invited 
in to see, and the girls crowded round 
us and talked excitedly, and as one 
of us spoke a little Russian we made 
contact quite well. But mostly the 
workers talked Georgian to each 
other. This, I felt, was the old 
Tiflis as it must have been for 
hundreds of years; but what was 
all this private enterprise doing, the 
looms and frames and the carpets, 
in a land given over to state control ? 
All very strange ; I must ask them ; 
and so I did later, as you will see. 

I remember one house at the top 
of the hill made all of wood with an 
outside staircase leading to the first- 
floor balcony. A woman with a 
huge tummy under her white apron 
called us to go up. We stood on the 
balcony and looked right down on 
the gnarled roofs of the houses below 
us, and the twisting streets were 
laid out like a map for our inspection. 
Then all the family came out from 
doors hidden by bead curtains, 
crowds of them, old men, old 
women, young women and many 
children. The old women talked 
Georgian, making clicking noises in 
their throats rather like frogs, and 
at first I thought these sounds came 
from lack of teeth ; but no, the same 
clicks came from the young women’s 
throats too. And we all grinned and 
made signs and registered joy to- 
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gether, and there was a lot of laughter 
and tomfoolery with the old women 
and exposure of toothless gums. 
After an immense lunch with all 
our French friends we set off in 
buses again, this time to visit 
Mtskheta, the sixth-century cathedral 
of Georgia. And on the bus we 
learned that the organised tour of 
Tiflis that morning had kept to the 
main thoroughfares ; there had been 
a visit to the statue of Lenin, to the 
exteriors of the hospital, the museum, 
the railway station and other fine 
public buildings. But no one had 
an inkling of the little twisted 
Oriental streets of old Tiflis just 
round the corner. So we asked 
the guide if some of our travelling 
companions could go with her to 
the old town when we returned that 
evening. Now this woman guide 
was very beautiful ; I had seen just 
such a face in a Persian miniature, 
the long curved nose and the high- 
set, far-seeing black eyes, and pale 
skin. She loved Tiflis dearly and 
spoke of its history with passion, 
and in the cathedral of Mtskheta, 
where the kings of Georgia had been 
crowned, she spoke of kings and 
bishops as if she had known them 
all personally. She had a grasp of 
history which accepted the Revolu- 
tion as part only of a vast picture, 
and though she believed in it ardently, 
yet it did not rule out those kings and 
bishops for her; they were one 
aspect of Georgia, and Georgia was 
more important to her than any 
political creed. So she was very 


proud of old Tiflis with its sixth- 
century fortress and Oriental streets 
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and longed to show it to us. She said 
she would ask the Intourist Chief if 
we might go. 

So when we returned to the hotel 
she went straightway to ask, stepping 
behind a curtain drawn across the 
hotel lounge. And after a few 
minutes I followed her and found 
myself standing in front of an 
imposing desk where a man like Josef 
Stalin sat, with important-looking 
papers in his hand. He had Stalin’s 
slanting eyes and narrow receding 
forehead, the same bushy grey 
moustache and crinkly grey hair, 
a type often met with in Georgia, the 
home of Stalin. This man was very 
big and blown up and tremendous, 
rapping out orders to the guides who 
came hurrying in with messages, 
like runners to a general’s tent. 
He was speaking angrily to our poor 
guide, the lovely woman with the 
dark eyes, and she seemed to shrivel 
up before him and to become 
smaller. He jumped when he saw 
me, and then glared fiercely, his 
little eyes like chinks of light piercing 
a shutter. And so overwhelmed was 
I by his powerful glare that I melted 
away out of the room. But outside I 
found the Russian-speaking French- 
man and told him our poor guide 
was being demolished because of 
her desire to show us old Tiflis. “ We 
must go and back her up,” said the 
Frenchman. ‘“ You come with me.” 
So in we went, myself feeling very 
alarmed, but by this time the Stalin 
man had decided what line he would 
take, so he was all smiles, very oily, 
and said, yes, certainly he would 
arrange for us to see old Tiflis: we 
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could leave at once with our guide, 
but we must not be late for the 
dinner that would be provided for 
us at eight-thirty; this was an 
important function with speeches, 
And he bowed and smiled, and we 
bowed and smiled and said, no, of 
course, we would not be late. 

So then we found our travelling 
companions and asked them who 
would go sightseeing with us, and 
about ten people said they would 
come. It was nearly seven o'clock, 
so we had one hour and a half only, 
but this would do if we did not 
dawdle. We waited for the beautiful 
guide, but she was nowhere to be 
seen; five minutes passed, ten 
minutes, twenty minutes ; we fretted, 
we ran in and out of the hotel looking 
for her, but in the end she did come. 
We hurried to the bus, which 
appeared to be waiting for us; for 
I had good reason to know the old 
town was at least two miles away and 
we had not much time left. But no, 
said the guide, we must walk, and 
the bus would meet us at the other 
end and bring us back. “ But,” I 
pleaded, “it will be too dark to 
see old Tiflis when we arrive. We 
have a long walk before us.” “ The 
streets are too narrow for the bus,” 
she replied. ‘ But no,” I cried, “it 
is a wide, wide street to the river. 
Then we are there; we can get out 
and walk in the old town.” But it 
was no use talking to her, fear had 
made her obedient, and we were 
marched slowly down the long wide 
street to the river and encouraged 
to gaze into shop windows at the 
local products. 
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By now there was a male guide 
with us, too, fair, with big owl-like 
glasses, very efficient and lacking 
our beautiful guide’s romantic out- 
look. I said to him, “ This morning 
we went round the old town and the 
people were so kind to us and in- 
vited us into their houses.” “ Into 
their houses?” he repeated with 
some alarm, as if they might have 
been snake-houses at the Zoo. Then 
I told him we had seen little men 
sewing and weaving and carving and 
tapping in the basements as one sees 
them in some streets in Istanbul, 
and how could they do this if all 
industry was state-owned? And he 
explained that they were allowed to 
tun their little handicraft concerns 
on their own, but had to pay tribute 
to the Government for the privilege. 
Then I buttered him up, lest we 
should both feel embarrassed at the 
admission, and told him how beauti- 
fully these little men worked and 
how art cannot be controlled from 
above or pursued successfully among 
a crowd of people, and how broad- 
minded the Government was to 
recognise these facts and to allow 
these small concerns to continue. 
And the guide looked pleased and 
bowed politely, and we spoke of 
the old traditions of the silversmith’s 
craft in Tiflis. 

By now we had come to the bridge 
over the river, and the old town with 
its winding streets climbed the hill 
on our right and on top was the 
fortress. And on the other side of 
the river was a ruined church set 
on another hill. It was to this hill 
that we now turned. I began to 
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cry out, “ This isn’t the old town. 
That is the old town, there on our 
right. We may just be able to see 
it before the light fades if we go 
now.” 

But there was no turning the 
guides; up the hill on the left we 
were escorted. I, for one, was 
happy. I could enjoy the banners of 
cloud in the sky behind the ruined 
church, and far below us the swirling 
river, pale in the sunset, twisting 
between the hills, and on the far 
side of it the old town lying mysteri- 
ous in the darkness with the sounds of 
evening voices calling from the bal- 
conies and the yapping of awakened 
dogs. But the other ten visitors 
felt aggrieved ; for the silhouette of 
the towers and rocks across the river 
was the only view of the old town 
they would ever get. 

When we had come down from 
the ruined church our bus was 
waiting for us on the bridge, and we 
rattled back to the hotel where there 
was a huge dinner prepared, with 
Georgian wine and caviare and other 
splendours. And the Stalin man rose 
and spoke most courteously about 
our visit, and one of us replied and 
we all applauded and looked most 
appreciative. But, alas, I thought, 
the dark and beautiful guide, she who 
loved the Tiflis of long ago, and not 
exclusively that of today, she was not 
there, because her sort of person is 
not much appreciated in the Com- 
munist state: it is the Stalin man 
who thinks of modern houses and 
good drainage and high wages who 
is most in evidence, all excellent 
things in themselves but not every- 
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thing, by no means everything, and 
he would willingly burn down the 
old town so that we could not see 
the little twisted houses with all 


So here we were, two English- 
women, alone in a cafétaria in Yalta 
at night. It was a sort of open-air 
affair with a trellis roof running over 
it and vine-leaves and little slatted 
tables and very modern shiny 
scarlet chairs, but too light and 
rickety. You paid your money to 
a woman at a machine and passed 
through and picked up a tray and 
chose your food. «We could not 
speak Russian so we asked in German, 
“* How much is a platé of bortsch ? ” 
and she understood us and told us 
some frightening sum of money. 
But eat we must. So down we sat 
and she picked up a tray and came 
running back with it filled with black 
bread and cheese arid tomato salad 
and bortsch. And she would hear 
none of our efforts to refuse the food, 
so I said “Here goes. Let’s be 
ruined.” And we ate. 

Then a man came over to the table, 
resplendent in a white linen suit and 
blue shirt and talking fine German. 
It appeared he was an engineer on 
holiday from Moscow with his wife 
who, he told us, was a schoolmistress. 
And after a few preliminaries he 
plunged into the burning question : 
did we want war, and what was all 
this Suez fuss about, why couldn’t 
we let Nasser own his own canal ? 
No use telling him it was British and 
French money that had produced 
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those jolly people living in them. 
And in some ways he would be right, 
but in the long run most terribly 
wrong. 


the canal; he said this was colonis- 
ation and improper; he said the 
English and French should have 
made the canal for the Egyptians and 
then handed it over to them for 
keeps ; the British Empire, he said, 
was a dangerous institution ranging 
itself against the free democracies and 
suppressing the coloured races. We 
were too polite to ask him what the 
Soviet Union did. 

Now my friend speaks good Ger- 
man, but myself very little, and all 


the time she was trying to keep the , 


conversation sweet, with a little 
joke here and there and then trans- 
lating to me, but you could see the 
engineer was all het up about war, 
and had been listening to the talk 
on Suez that gets switched on through 
loud-speakers in trains, cafés and 
factories. He was very angry with 
the British Government, but very 
kind and nice to us, torn between 
his political beliefs and his duties 
as a host; in a hell of a fix he was, 
not knowing whether to grin or bite. 
And he began to say one or two rude 
things about England which my 
friend translated to me, and I said, 
“Well... I don’t think we can 
stand this . . . perhaps we should 
go.” For it was late and dark, and 
I felt prudent. 

By now we were surrounded by 
waitresses sitting at our tables and 
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smiling at us with delicious wide 
smiles on their wide faces. Then 
suddenly a man flung himself into 
our midst. He was wearing a white 
linen Russian shirt with a high collar, 
embroidered with scarlet, and his 
face was red and hard, with a little 
upturned nose and wide cheekbones, 
and the hair on his potato-shaped 
head was fair and cut like a brush. 
His little blue eyes blazed, and he 
thumped his hand on the table and 
all the plates and cups rattled. And 
he roared out something very rude 
in Russian and glared at my friend 
and me as if he were going to destroy 
us; no one has ever glared at me like 
|that before, not even in the wildest 
quarrels I can remember. This 
sudden outburst, this blaze of fire, 
_was very shocking, very frightening, 
and a great stunned silence fell over 
me and I thought, ‘ Now here we 
go... here it is at last... two 
women alone at night in Russia .. . 
now here we go.’ But aloud I asked 
| the engineer, ‘‘ What does he say ?” 
and my voice sounded thin and 
small after all that Russian roaring. 

At that moment up came the 
engineer’s most charming wife, the 
schoolmistress, and she explained in 
English, “He says he is an Army 
officer and fought in the last war, 
and would fight again if necessary, 
but he curses the people who would 
drag him into another. I think,” 
she added apologetically, “he is a 
little drunk.” Just then the officer’s 
wife came up and drew him away, 
and he followed her meekly like a 
performing bear its master, and it 
was clear this had all happened 
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before. The engineer explained, 
“He is here on leave from Moscow. 
He suffered much in the war.” 

The schoolmistress had a gentle 
and soothing way of speaking and 
we began to talk about education in 
Russia, a safe subject compared with 
Suez, and one that we could let 
ourselves go on. But it was depress- 
ing to find how they both felt we 
were a very backward nation, and 
how we clearly had a lower standard 
of education than their own, and 
indeed their keen questioning on 
Statistics met with blank ignorance 
on our part. We could not give 
figure for figure and we showed off 
our country but ~oorly. 

It appeared that the engineer 
painted pictuics in his spare time 
and he said he would go to his house 
and bring me a magazine about 
modern Russian art, a sort of counter- 
part to our ‘ Studio.’ So off he 
went with his wife, with instructions 
that we should meet him by the quay 
where our ship tay, for we had come 
to visit the lands round the Black Sea. 

We called the woman who sat by 
the entrance and asked her what 
there was to pay and she said, 
nothing, not a rouble, and would 
hear none of our expostulations ; 
we were guests, she said, that was 
enough. And our wounded souls 
were healed after the officer’s out- 
burst, and we felt that someone loved 
us after all. 

Then we went to the quay and 
met the engineer and the school- 
mistress. They gave us the magazine 
and we exchanged addresses, and 
the engineer said he might come to 
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England to an engineer’s conference 
next year and would visit us, but 
his wife told us sadly that she would 
not be able to go, it was not allowed. 
When we asked if we could write to 
her, she said best not to write. And 
politely we did not press her for an 
explanation, or say this was one of 
the reasons why we felt our country 
superior to her own. We just smiled, 
hypocritically, and politely changed 
the subject, grateful that for the 
moment there was peace between 
us all. And since then I have 
wondered, would it have been better 
to join them in fiery battle for the 
honour of our country and its 
political system, and would they have 
been pleased to fight a round with 
us, instead of being appeased, which 
was the policy we adopted ? 

Now it is easy to say this in a 
warm room in England, but a very, 
very different matter on a dark night 
in the Soviet Union when you feel all 
this Russian violence ready to pounce 
on you if you make one false move. 

When we parted from our friends 
we parted most tenderly, and the 
warmth was real on both sides. 
But we had had our experience; 
these people, when roused, we now 
knew, could tear off their social 
masks in the twinkling of an eye 
and be dangerous enemies indeed. 
And next day at noon I saw a man 
lying on his back in the road, dead 
drunk, insensible, a thing one could 
kick about like a football. Not 
since many years before the war, 
in the Central Station in Glasgow, 
late on a Saturday night, had I seen 
such a sight. And here none of 
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these conditions prevailed ; the time 
was noon on a Wednesday in a 
large street in Yalta, and there was 
no coming Sabbath to put a halt to 
celebrations and speed up the orgy. 
No one seemed surprised to see 
this inanimate body adorning the 
pavement, and a rough-looking old 
man came up, seeing me interested, 
and said in German, “ He’s happy ; 
give me a few roubles and I’d be in 
the same state.” So then I remem- 
bered that Russians have always had 
a tendency to be gloriously drunk in 
gutters for days on end, judging by 
the great Russian authors of the 
nineteenth century. 

There slipped into my mind a 
saying that had always been meaning- 
less before I visited the Soviet Union, 
but now seemed appropriate enough. 
“ Ah—ah,” I thought. ‘“ Scratch a 
Russian and you find a Tartar.” 
But how boring, how didactic to put 
such a thought into a nutshell, 
squeezing it till it became a trite 
generalisation ; was it someone with 
long experience of Russia who had 
done this in order that people like 
myself, who had none, should be 
able to handle such a big idea in such 
a small compass ? 

Now I have no desire to scratch 
a Russian, none at all, the game is 
too dangerous. I prefer to cherish 
him and to make him my friend, 
most rewarding, and then in time he 
might stop being so pompous about 
his achievements, and allow himself 
some fun again, not just lying in the 
road, drunk, but the sort of fun he 
can be so good at when he lets 
himself go. So one can but hope. 
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THE BEACHES 


BY R. M. 


Mr CHARLES CARRINGTON’S life 
of Rudyard Kipling takes a lot of 
getting through. What I mean by 
that is that if you want to see 
whether you agree or disagree with 
Mr Carrington you end by rereading, 
en route, a large part of Kipling’s 
entire output. In my case this 


' involved the complete book of ‘ The 


Light that Failed’ and a vast quantity 
of stories and verses—some that I 
knew well, others that I had not seen 
for a very long time. I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself, and I found much 
pure gold that I had missed or seen 
with unseeing eyes in my younger 
days. 

The time came when I had to go 
and rout out ‘The Jungle Book.’ 
Carrington was talking about Mowgli 
and wolves and ‘the Law ’—but 
there I left him ; for my old ‘ Jungle 
Book’ fell open of its own accord at 
‘The White Seal,’ just as it always 
did, and I was a lost man. To me, 
as a boy, there was something utterly 
fascinating in this tale of islands 
remote and hidden in wild, fog- 
shrouded northern seas. The years 
between, I now found, had made no 
difference: the magic was still the 
same. 

I read—and in the first lines I saw 
that the White Seal was born on 
the island of St Paul, ‘away and 
H 
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away in the Bering Sea.’ That 
meant something to me now. It 
meant that the story was about the 
Pribylov Islands; and my mind 
raced back to a Canadian winter of 
almost thirty years ago. My partner 
and | spent that winter in Deadmen’s 
Valley in the Mackenzie Mountains, 
trapping and prospecting. Every 
ounce of weight in the canoes had 
counted and so our library was small: 
it consisted of ‘Jorrocks’s Jaunts and 
Jollities,’ ‘Pickwick Papers’ and a 
book on the fur trade which contained 
an extremely interesting chapter on the 
blue foxes of St George and St Paul, 
the two main islands of the Pribylovs. 
Those books were all we had and 
neither of us will ever forget them : 
we read them in turn, again and 
again, until we knew them almost by 
heart. And in those winter evenings, 
when the cold of fifty and sixty below 
zero was beating down on the cabin, 
my partner would know, if he saw 
me deep in the fur-trade book and 
busy with pencil and paper, that I 
was figuring out just how quickly we 
could make our fortunes raising blue 
foxes together on some lonely island 
of the North Pacific... . And now, 
here again were the Pribylovs. I 
read once more the tale of Kotick and 
Kerick Booterin, Novastoshnah. and 
Lukannon, marvelling again at 
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Kipling’s imagination and his talent 
for picking other men’s brains. 
Then I closed ‘ The Jungle Book.’ 
Mowgli would keep. ‘The White 
Seal’ had cast its ancient spell... . 

A few weeks later I was doing 
some research work in a library that 
is famous all up and down the Coast, 
from California to Alaska. A man 
who had been sitting near me, 
making notes from various books, 
got up and walked out. I knew him 
by sight: he was an old sea captain 
from the days of pelagic sealing—and 
that came to an end in 1911. I was 
ready to go, too; and I put my notes 
away and piled my books, reaching 
over as I did so to see what the 
ancient seafaring man had been busy 
with. I pulled a large, flat volume 
towards me and opened it. ‘ The 
Seal Islands of Alaska’ it called 
itself; it was by a Mr H. W. Elliott 
and it was printed at the U.S. 
Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington in 1881. I turned a page and 
a map fell open. ‘St Paul,’ the 
legend said, ‘Pribylov Group: 
Bering Sea: Alaska.’ The island 
was shaped like a swimming reptile : 
the small, reptilian head, set on a 
long neck, formed the North-East 
Point; across the head was written 
the magic word, Novastoshnah, and 
elsewhere on North-East Point were 
marked Hutchinson’s Hill and 
Webster’s House, the Salt House and 
Sea Lion’s Neck. Some twelve miles 
away to the south-east a southern 
promontory reached out, forming 
the paddling flipper of the reptile ; 
and there, facing the rising sun, were 
the beaches of Lukannon. A short 
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distance inland and slightly scattered 
were another Salt House, an Aleut 
village and a place marked Killing 
Ground. 

Rather more than half of the 
coastline of St Paul was coloured 
brown: those were the hauling 
grounds of the fur seals. On the 
brown, at infrequent intervals, were 
splashes of red representing the 
breeding grounds and the nurseries, 
There was a similar map of St 
George Island—a smaller island with 
not nearly so many seal rookeries on 
it. The north-east point of St 
George, I noticed, was called Tolstoi 
Mees—Russian, like most of the 
island names, signifying Thick Cape. 
The name seemed familiar and I 
wondered fora moment.... Thenl 
remembered: ‘The Rhyme of the 
Three Sealers ’—that was it. I sat 
down again and flipped over the 
pages. Pictures appeared: Aleuts 
harpooning walrus, stampeding sea- 
lions, gathering eggs on Walrus 
Island; sea-birds on inaccessible 
cliffs and the sky blackened with 
other birds flighting against the 
midnight sun ; seals fighting, sporting 
in the sea, sleeping on their backs in 
the sea with folded flippers and nose 
just out of water—just as Matkah 
taught Kotick to do ‘in the long, 
rocking swell of the Pacific.’ And 
there was a sketch of the north shore 
of St Paul from Hutchinson’s Hill, 
looking over ‘a portion of the Great 
Novastoshnah Rookery.’ The shore 
was black with countless thousands 
of swarming seals. .. . 


The train of events leading to the 
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discovery of the Pribylovs is pure 
romance. It begins with the Danish 
explorer, Vitus Bering, one of Peter 
the Great’s sea captains. Returning 
to Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka after 
sighting the mainland of North 
America, Bering was wrecked in 
November 1741 on what were later 
called the Komandorski Islands. He 
died there, that winter, of weakness 
and scurvy, together with many of 
his men, and was buried on the 
island which now bears his name. 
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ship, the St Peter, and built— 
painfully and slowly, for almost all 
the skilled men were numbered 
among the dead—a smaller vessel 
with which to escape, when summer 
returned, to Petropavlovsk. This 
work kept them fully occupied until 
mid-August of 1742—long enough 
for the naturalist to the expedition, 
Georg Wilhelm Steller, a native of 
Franconia, to study and record for 
posterity the incredible profusion of 
wild-life that swarmed over Bering 
Island—arctic foxes so unafraid of 
man that they would come into the 
dugouts at night and bite the sleeping 
castaways ; sea-lions; the sea-otter, 
the provider of the finest and most 
valuable fur ever known to man; 
the fur seal and that curious and now 
extinct animal, the sea-cow. 

This beast, upon whose beef-like 
flesh the stranded Russians largely 
subsisted, must have been well worth 
seeing. According to Steller it was 
up to thirty-five feet in length and 
it seems to have weighed between 
three and four tons. ‘It was of a 
nut-brown colour,’ he tells us, ‘ and 
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covered with hair which had grown 
together into an outer hide, much like 
the bark of an old oak-tree.... The 
head was large, neck short, hardly 
distinguishable, forepart of body very 
thick, but suddenly narrowing back- 
ward. It had two short forelegs .. . 
hind-legs were missing altogether 
and replaced by a tail-fin, something 
like the whale. The flesh and milk 
resembled very much that of neat- 
cattle; in fact, it was even better 
than the latter. 

‘The sea-cows were almost con- 
stantly occupied in feeding on those 
sea-weeds found in abundance along 
the coast, in doing which they moved 
head and neck as an ox. They 
showed great gluttony, and were not 
disturbed in the least by the presence 
of people. It was possible to go up 
to and even to touch them without 
their being scared or seeming to 
mind it. Toward each other they 
showed great affection, and when one 
was harpooned the others made 
unusual efforts to save it.’ These 
were the beasts that Kotick, the 
White Seal, swam so far to find: 
‘ huge things,’ Kipling writes, ‘ nosing 
about in the shoal water and browsing 
on the heavy fringes of the weeds.’ 

In all the world they were only 
found on Bering Island and on 
the neighbouring Copper Island of 
the Komandorski group. They 
had chosen their grazing - place 


with discrimination, for the sea off 
Bering Island is one of the richest 
kelp places in the world. Kelp 
forests, from sixty to a hundred feet 
high, rise from the sea floor, tropical 
in their growth and richness... . 
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And now the sea-cow is gone. They 
were too easy to seek out and kill, and, 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, when the promishleniki, the 
Russian hunters of Siberia, were 
taking to the sea, the great, ungainly 
sea-cow became their meat supply. 
The hunters boucanned the meat of 
these strange beasts while they swept 
the Komandorski Islands clean of 
the teeming furred life that Steller 
had found there in 1741-42. Then 
they fared forth into the storm-swept, 
fog-blanketed seas, searching north- 
ward and eastward for new islands, 
hoping always that they might 
stumble on some new Eldorado of 
sea-otter and fur seal. 

For it was in that desperate spring 
of 1742, when the forty-five sur- 
vivors of Bering’s St Peter were 
working at the building of their 
shallop on Bering Island, that the 
fur seal brought himself for the first 
time to the notice of a competent 
naturalist. They came up from the 
south, the ‘ sea-cats’ as the hunters 
had named the seal-like animals that 
they had seen, in previous years, 
passing the Kamchatka coast without 
ever coming in to land. It was the 
arrival of the seal herd of the eastern 
Pacific that the castaways were 
witnessing ; for in the whole vast 
expanse of those northern seas there 
are only the two herds—that of the 
Komandorski Islands and that of 
the Pribylovs—together with a few 
seals that land on Robben Reef in 
the Kuriles. 

The first to haul out of the sea 
were the old bulls, the ‘ seecatchie.’ 
They settled themselves on their 
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Islands and the mainland of America : 
the hunt was now on with a vengeance. 
Within a generation the beaches of 
the Komandorski Islands carried only 
a forlorn remnant of the life that had 
swarmed there in 1742. Then, 
provisioned with sea-cow meat, the 
promishleniki voyaged farther and 
farther to the eastward. They 
cleaned the Aleutians out of sea-otter, 
decimated the Aleuts and made the 
cowed survivors into their slaves. 
As the fur-bearing animals were 
wiped out and voyages became 
consequently longer, companies were 
formed by Siberian merchants, and 
eventually, in 1874, the first Russian 
colony in America was founded— 
at Three Saints Bay on Kodiak 
Island, in the land of the enormous 
brown bears. 

In the meantime the seal herd of 
the Pribylovs had remained hidden. 
Spring after spring millions of seals 
made their way through the passes 
of the Aleutian chain of islands, only 
to vanish utterly into the fog-bound 
Bering Sea. They went to no known 
land, and yet, when autumn came, 
they would appear once more, heading 
south, this time with their pups. 
For centuries the Aleuts had seen 
them go and come again; they had 
harpooned them in the passes, and 
so they had some knowledge of the 
seals’ breeding rotation; they knew 
that somewhere in the north lay 
hidden islands and unknown beaches 
where the seals landed and brought 
forth their young. This was more 
than just a guess: there was a legend 
among them... . 

Long ago, Igadik, a native of the 
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island of Unimak in the Aleutian 
chain, was caught at sea by a storm 
and driven out of sight of land, far 
to the north-westward, alone in his 
*one-hole’ bidarka. The Aleut and 
his bidarka, a kayak-like type of 
craft, formed an almost unsinkable 
unit as long as the paddler’s strength 
lasted. In capable hands (and the 
Aleut was almost a sea animal) the 
bidarka could make up to seven 
miles an hour. Voyages of incredible 
length were made, and these wild 
hunters of the sea-otter would venture 
from twenty to thirty miles out to 
sea in pursuit of their quarry. In 
later years, under Baranov’s rule, 
the Aleuts were organised into fleets 
for the sea-otter hunt. As many 
as five hundred of these light sea- 
lion-skin—sometimes walrus-skin— 
canoes would leave Kodiak together, 
blessed by the priests and amidst the 
banging of guns from the Russian 
fort. It must have been a lovely sight, 
this swarm of two-man hunting- 
canoes skimming over the surface of 
the inlet, light on the water as 
autumn leaves... . 

Igadik’s strength held out and he 
made no mistakes in the handling of 
his bidarka. He ran before the storm 
and, on the third or fourth day from 
Unimak, he made a landing on an 
unknown island: according to 
Father Ivan Veniaminov’s book, 
published at St Petersburg in 1840, 
it was the island later to be known 
as St Paul. There, first perhaps of 
all men, Igadik stepped ashore amid 
the din of the fur-seal rookeries. It 
may have even been the seal-roar 
that guided him to safety, for 
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Elliott writes of it: 
which arises . . 
to verbal description. It is, at 
a slight distance, softened into a 
deep booming, as of a cataract ; and 
I have heard it, with a light, fair 
wind to the leeward, as far as six 
miles out from land.... The sea- 
captains anxiously strain their ears 
for it when they run their dead 
reckoning up, and are laying to for 
the fog to rise, in order that they may 
get their bearings of the land; 
once heard, they hold on to the 
sound and feel their way in to anchor,’ 
It was this same seal-roar from 
Novastoshnah, during the summer 
of 1872, that saved the lives of the 
resident surgeon and six Aleuts of 
St Paul who had pushed out on an 
egging expedition from North-East 
Point to Walrus Island, six miles to 
the south-east, and had been caught 
at sea by one of the sudden fogs of 
the Bering. ... 

Igadik, the legend continues, re- 
mained on the seal islands—which 
he called Atik—all through the foggy 
summer and into the autumn, hunting. 
Then, in the second half of October, 
the north-west winds began to blow. 
The fogs vanished, and on one day 
of crystal clearness Igadik caught 
sight of the snow-covered peak of 
Shishaldin, the volcano on Unimak, 
sitting like a white sail on the blue 
horizon of the sea. Elliott thinks 
this is impossible owing to the 
weather conditions of the Bering; 
Father Veniaminov thinks it could | 
have happened: both men were | 
familiar with the Pribylovs. The | 
highest land on St Paul Island is 
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only 600 feet, but Igadik may have 
seen St George and crossed over to it ; 
the highest point on St George rises 
946 feet above the sea, and that island 
is forty miles closer than St Paul is 
to Unimak. Shishaldin is 9978 feet. 
Mirage plays queer tricks in cold 
weather: with the low winter sun 
directly behind Shishaldin, two 
hundred and fifty miles away to the 
south-east, one would think that the 
mountain, or at least the ‘ gleam’ 
of it, could have been plainly visible, 
in the morning light, to the keen eyes 
of the Aleut. However that may be, 
Igadik took once more to his bidarka 
and, after a four-day voyage, returned 
safely to Unimak, full of honour and 
laden with the soft, silky skins of the 
sea-otter. . . . 

The centuries marched by. Other 
Aleuts must have searched for Atik ; 
some may even have reached the 
seal islands. But when the Russians 
came the secret of the legend was 
carefully guarded from them. The 
promishleniki, however, saw the seals 
in the passes of the Aleutians. They 
knew, from their knowledge of the 
Komandorski herd, that somewhere 
to the northward lay the breeding 
grounds. There the seals spent one- 
third of the year, migrating southward 
inthe autumn. Was it not reasonable 
to suppose, the hunters argued, that 
the seals went to other unknown 
islands, deep in the south, there to 
spend the winter? This idea per- 
sisted and, when the sea-otter had 
almost vanished from the Aleutians, 
the search for the seal islands began. 
A few voyages were made in the 
Bering ; fogs and storms drove the 
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mariners back to Unimak and 
Unalaska empty handed. But for 
the most part the Russian fur com- 
panies searched in the south, in the 
clearer weather of the North Pacific, 
and their ships criss-crossed the 
whole wide expanse of ocean from 
Japan to northern California. They 
were on the track of the seals; for 
these animals come south to about 
that latitude, then swing in towards 
the Oregon coast before turning 
north once more towards the 
Aleutians. But the seals come in to 
land only on the Pribylovs, and the 
Russians found no wintering islands 
in the south. 

The search went on for nearly two 
decades. Then, some time during 
the winter of 1783-84, Gerassim 
Pribylov, the commander of a small 
sloop, the St George, belonging to 
the Lebedev-Lastochkin Company, 
heard the legend of Atik from the 
lips of an old Aleut at Unalaska. 
Whatever the reason for the telling 
of the tale—drink, bribery or friend- 
ship—Pribylov was convinced, and 
for three summers, according to 
Elliott, he ranged hither and yon 
over the Bering Sea. At last, on the 
25th June 1786, the roar of seal 
rookeries sounding through the fog 
brought him nosing cautiously in 
to the steep headland that was later 
to be known as Tolstoi Mees. The 
Russians landed and took possession 
of the island, naming it St George 
after their ship. Then they moved 
away to the seal beaches and the long 
martyrdom of the North American 
seal herd began. 

There is no harbour on St George, 
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only three exposed anchorages, so 
Pribylov, stowing away a load of 
seal, fox and sea-otter pelts, departed 
that autumn for the Aleutians, 
planning to winter there and return 
the following year with supplies. 
Behind him, on the island, he left 
all his hunters, Russian and Aleut, 
under their leader, Yeafeem Popov. 

Pribylov’s arrival at Unalaska, 
without his hunters and with a 
load of fine furs, betrayed his secret. 
He brought back 2000 sea-otter, 
40,000 sealskins and 6000 blue fox, 
besides walrus-ivory and whalebone : 
he was a man worth watching that 
winter, and the promishleniki watched 
him like so many hawks ; their ships 
were held in instant readiness, and 
when Pribylov returned to St George 
in 1787 he did not return alone. .. . 
In the meantime things had been 
happening on the seal islands. Trying 
to evade his would-be followers, 
Pribylov had delayed his departure 
from Unalaska. Midsummer came 
and went. Marooned, as they began 
to think, on St George for ever, the 
hunters became desperate. On the 
rare bright days they kept a lookout 
posted on high ground, and on one 
of these occasions the low hills of 
another island were observed for 
the first time, far away in the north- 
west. Popov immediately had the 
bidarrah manned, the large skin boat 
of the Aleuts, and, taking a chance 
on the treacherous fogs of the 
locality, had himself rowed over the 
forty miles of sea to the new island. 
The hunters must have come in to 
land in the lee of Reef Point, close to 
the great rookery of Lukannon and 
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with the staggering uproar of the 
seals becoming louder every moment. 
They must have been men bewildered 
and amazed, for not one of them had 
ever set eyes on such teeming wealth 
of furred life. It was the month of 
July and the feast day of St Peter 
and St Paul—and so they named the 
island after the two saints, but it 
speedily became St Paul. 

Popov and his men explored the 
island. ‘They were surprised at 
finding,’ Elliott writes, ‘at a point 
now known as English Bay, the 
remains of a recent fire. There were 
charred embers of driftwood, and 
places where grass had been scorched; 
there was a pipe and a brass knife- 
handle, which I regret to say have 
long passed beyond the cognizance 
of any ethnologist.’ Who could have 
left these things on St Paul? The 
Czarina, fascinated by the silky furs 
of the black fox and the sea-otter, 
had sent Lieutenant Synd of the 
Imperial Russian Navy to these 
waters, but that was twenty years 
before—twenty years of growing 
grass and drifting sand; and Synd 
had never reported the seals. Then 
there was one, Maurice August 
Benyowski, a Polish nobleman exiled 
to Siberia. He organised a company 
of men as desperate as himself, 
seized a ship at Bolsheretsk and 
sailed pirating out into the Pacific. 
He was heard of at Bering Island and 
next at Kodiak. He put the fear of 
God into the Russian colonists before 
he came back to Asia and the China 
coast. Did he, perhaps, bring with 
him for the mandarin’s delight the 
sea-otter of the Pribylovs ? 
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That was the way men came to 
break the ancient peace of that 
northern Eden. From the outset 
the seals were ruthlessly hunted, and 
this continued until the herd was 
depleted to the danger point. The 
men on the spot, on the Pribylovs 
and at the colonial capital of Sitka, 
could see what was happening, but 
their warnings were disregarded. 
Headquarters of the giant Russian- 
American Company, from 1799 sole 
ruler of the fur empire that stretched 
from Kamchatka to Russian River 
in California and even cast its 
shadow on the Hawaiian Islands, 
was at St Petersburg, almost 8000 
miles from Sitka. And all that 
St Petersburg cared about was that 
the golden stream of fur should 
continue undiminished. It was not 
until 1834, when Baron Wrangell 
tuled at Sitka, that adequate close 
seasons and other restrictions were 
imposed. Slowly the numbers of 
the seals and sea-otters were built 
up again... . And then came the 
slow fading of the Russian dream 
and the sale, in 1867, of Alaska to the 
United States. 

The Americans, never noted, as a 
nation, for their ability to learn from 
the experience of others, made all 
the Russians’ mistakes and a few 
more of their own invention to boot. 
Reckless and uncontrolled killing 
was followed by the monopoly of 
the Alaska Commercial Company 
under the ‘ supervision’ of govern- 
ment agents who were usually polit- 
ical appointees and so had little 
interest in their work on the Pribylovs. 
To make matters worse, pelagic seal- 
H2 


ing—that is, the hunting and killing 
of seals in the open sea—started in 
1878. Here the matkas, being in- 
distinguishable, suffered equally with 
the males—and the loss of every 
matka meant the loss of two seal 
lives. Later in the season the sealing 
fleet cruised off the seal islands, 
and there a matka shot meant the 
starvation of her pup on the beaches 
and the ending of the new life that 
was within her—three seal lives. 

The Canadians and the Japanese 
took a hand in the game, American 
sealers being driven by American laws 
under the Canadian flag. It was a 
wild time in those northern. seas: 
rifle flashes split through the fog of 
the Pribylovs and men slid from the 
sealers’ boats into the blood-stained 
water: the Russians fought the seal 
pirates on Bering and Copper Islands 
and in the western Bering. It was a 
mistake—usually the final mistake— 
to lose in a fight with the Russian 
patrols, but the struggle was not one- 
sided : on one occasion, the guards on 
Bering Island were besieged in their 
barracks for two whole weeks while 
the seal pirates went calmly about their 
business in the Russian rookeries. 
It was of this lawless time that Jack 
London wrote ‘ The Sea Wolf’ and 
Kipling sang: ‘There’s never a 
law of God or man runs north of 
Fifty-three.’ 

Notes, becoming sharper as time 
went by, passed between the British 
and American governments. Imperial 
edicts flowed from St Petersburg. 
But the Japanese poachers went on 
killing wherever they could—and 
with a deliberate, senseless cruelty 
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that shocked and frightened the 
Aleut hunters of the Pribylovs who 
killed swiftly and painlessly. In 
England Professor Huxley pointed 
out the two alternatives: ‘ One is 
to let the fur seals be extirpated. 
The other course is to seek an arrange- 
ment that will work and be fair all 
round, and to sink all the stupidities 
of national vanity and political self- 
seeking. ... There is a great deal 
too much of these undeniable ele- 
ments apparent in the documents I 
have been studying.’ One way and 
another the senseless, obtuse wrang- 
ling went on and on, until the 
Pribylov herd was reduced from an 
estimated 4,700,000 (Elliott, 1872) or 
6,000,000 (Lieut. Maynard, U.S.N., 
1872) to a beggarly 130,000 or even 
less by 1909. And at more than one 
point three nations, Britain, the 
U.S. and Canada, had come within 
sight of war. 

And Elliott’s report in all this? 
It played a most important part, 
for Elliott, though often mistaken, 
was long regarded as the authority 
on the fur seal. There were indeed 
two reports: that of 1881 with its 
young man’s enthusiasm and its 
sketches of the rookeries, of Aleuts 
herding sea-lions by opening um- 
brellas in their faces, of seal pups 
sleeping—and that of 1890, as scath- 
ing in its condemnation of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, the 
lessee of the Pribylovs, as the earlier 
report had been full of praise. 
President Harrison read the two 
reports; Lord Salisbury studied 
and compared them. They were 
much to the fore in the early ’nineties 
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when the seals and the Bering Sea 
Question were headed for a full- 
scale conference at Paris and when 
Rudyard Kipling was writing his 
Jungle Books... . 

Kipling was a frequent vistor at 
the Yokohama Club in the spring of 
1892; he may have listened there to 
stories of the seal pirates of the Bering. 
Or it might have been on some 
occasion during his 1889 trip across 
the Pacific, when men sat on deck or 
in the smoking-room ‘ swapping lies 
of the purple seas,’ that he got the 
idea of ‘The White Seal.’ He 
himself says that Limmershin, the 
Winter Wren, was blown aboard his 
ship and told him the tale on the 
way to Japan. But I think that some- 
where somebody said to him, “Here 
—you want to write about the seals ; 
take this, you’ll find it useful . . .,” 
and gave him a copy of Elliott’s 
* Seal Islands,’ 

Elliott’s enthusiasm had swept 
everything into his net, from Bering’s 
shipwreck and Father Veniaminov’s 
writings to the far-off seal rookeries 
of the southern seas—Masafuera, 
Cape Corientes, Kerguelen and a 
dozen more. Elliott had come to 
St Paul as an assistant Treasury agent, 
with also a commission from the 
Smithsonian Institute. On his very 
first day his duties led him to 
Novastoshnah—and from that July 
afternoon of 1872 his whole life was 
mapped out for him: he became the 
devoted servant of the seals. He 
tells of that day. He describes the 
mile-long slope from Hutchinson’s 
Hill to Sea Lion Neck and the sea. 
‘I am fairly rendered dumb,’ he 
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writes, ‘when I try to speak in defi- 
nition of the spectacle. ... Before 
my eyes were the forms of not less 
than three-fourths of a million seals 
moving in one solid mass from sleep 
to frolicksome gambols . . . moving 
until the whole mind is so confused 
and charmed by the vastness of 
mighty hosts that it refuses to analyse 
further. Then, too, I remember that 
the day was one of exceeding beauty 
for that region; it was a swift 
alternation of those characteristic 
rain fogs, between which the sun 
breaks out with transcendent bril- 
liancy through the misty halos about 
it; this parade-field [it was of 
polished rock, wet and shining] 
reflected the light like a mirror, and 
the seals, when they broke apart here 
and there fora moment . . . seemed 
as though they walked upon water. 
What a scene to put upon canvas— 
that amphibian host involved in 
those alternate rainbow lights and 
blue-gray shadows of the fog!’ 
Elliott missed nothing and he set 
all in order, ready for Kipling, 
dealer in high-sounding names and 
lover of colour and strange places. 
Straight out of Elliott’s pages step 
Kerick Booterin, first chief of the 
Aleuts, and Patalamon, his son. 
Not far behind comes old Zaharrov. 
Limmershin is the Aleut name 
for the Alaskan winter wren. ‘It 
signifies,’ Elliott writes, ‘a chew of 
tobacco; and as the bird is not as 
large as some quids which I have 
seen, the name is quite appropriate, 
for the dull-brown and black plumage 
of the bird suggests it also.’ Elliott 
tven gave Kipling his White Seal : 


‘I saw only three albino pups among 
all the multitudes on St Paul.’ They 
were ‘ exceedingly conspicuous when 
mixed in among a vast majority of 
black pups, gray yearlings, and 
holluschickie of their kind.’ 

The names of the sea animals are 
the Russian names that Elliott re- 
corded ; and the sea-cow he garnered 
for Kipling from Steller’s ‘De 
Bestiis Marinis.’ But there is one 
odd thing: Elliott lists among the 
rookeries of the southern seas ‘a 
small and insignificant islet known 
as the Royal Company, south of 
Good Hope.’ Kipling writes ‘a 
little speck of an island south of the 
Cape of Good Hope.’ They almost 
seem to be talking about the same 
island! I looked it up on Bar- 
tholomew’s ‘ Citizen’s Atlas,’ the 
edition of 1924—and I found it, a 
lonely rock in a vast expanse of 
ocean, almost a thousand miles due 
south of Melbourne, half a world 
away from where Elliott placed it. 
The name was printed faintly on the 
blue sea and there was a question 
mark after it, as if the geographer 
had not been quite sure of his 
bearings. And south of the Cape 
there was nothing at all. But now, 
from the latest edition of that same 
atlas, Royal Company Island has 
vanished completely like the memory 
of a dream. Why? And what was 
it in its day ? And, in passing, did 
Kipling, in that connection, ‘ verify 
his references ’ ? 

But the name that really took 
Kipling’s fancy was Lukannon. The 
liquid syllables flow easily and with 
almost an Irish softness. With this 











word Kipling made a children’s song, 
‘a sort of very sad seal National 
Anthem’; and I have seen the 
name on the garden gate of a house 
by a silent, forested inlet of the sea, 
here on Vancouver’s Island—a name 
of quietness and peace it must have 
seemed to the owners of that house. 

A strange metamorphosis, indeed, 
if one goes back in time exactly one 
hundred and seventy years. For it 
was in that time of discovery, 
1787-88, that the Russian promish- 
lenik, Lukanin, with the help of his 
partner, Kaiekov, made a prodigious 
killing of sea-otters on the beaches 
that are today called after him. A 
deadly hunter and a noted fighter of 
Aleuts, mentioned in an Imperial 
ukase, that fierce man’s name was 
set down in its present form by 
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Elliott when he made the first survey 
of St Paul—softened and ready for 
Kipling to send round the world in 
his threnody of the seals. . . . 

The Pribylov herd is once more, 
some say, two million strong. But, 
as always since Pribylov found them, 
the seals live in the shadow of death. 
For it was only the other day that an 
honourable member rose in the House 
at Ottawa and suggested that the 
destruction of the herd be considered. 
They ate too many fish, he said— 
refusing to see that it is men and not 
the seals who have depleted the 
salmon and halibut stocks of the 
North Pacific. 

So lightly, as though they were 
gods, can men contemplate the 
extinction of a species and the cutting 
of the thread of a million years. 
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A ROUND OF VISITS 


BY ALICE MASSIE 


My Uncle Caleb called upon us 
unexpectedly; we had, I think, 
supposed him dead. Since, how- 
ever, he was even now extremely 
like the oil-painting which once hung 
above the mantelpiece but at present 
leaned against an outhouse wall, we 
felt he must be genuine. The oil- 
painting, large, and largely framed, 
had been sent by Uncle to his mother 
—my great-grandmother—from some 
far-off place, and was supposed to 
show how rich and how successful 
he must be. 

“ Well, niece, or great-niece, or 
great-great-whatever,” Uncle said, 
“T’ve come to stay with you.” 

“Have you?” I said, perhaps a 
little faintly. 

“ They tell me you are a lady of 
leisure ; you are retired; you have 
a car.” 

“ They ? ” 

“Joe. His was the only address 
I remembered. He hasn’t a spare 
bedroom. He said you had. I 
want to call on all the family—that 
is those still alive. You can drive 
me.”’ 


I said, “The car . . .,” and Eileen 


began to giggle. I had been so sur- 
prised to see Uncle I had not intro- 
duced her. 

“Who is this young person?” 
“ Daughter ? ” 


Uncle said. 


“ Lodger. She sleeps in that spare 
bedroom you mentioned.” 

“ How delightful.” 

“When we have no visitors. 
Otherwise she has the dressing-room 
off mine.” 

“TI suppose she can have that 
now,” Uncle said regretfully. 

“We thought you were someone 
come to buy or not to buy the car,” 
said Eileen. “It’s been not to buy 
so far. We're selling it.” 

“You can sell it after I’ve gone 
back.” 

** Back where ?” I said. 

** Not decided,” Uncle said. “ Can 
I come in?” 

We put our weeding-tools aside, 
shut the garden gate which he had 
left wide open, and led the way into 
the dark pretentious house where 
someone of our family had lived for 
generations past. 

“You've quite a lot of the old 
furniture,” Uncle said approvingly. 
“ That’s good. Used to shut me in 
that wardrobe when I was a little 
boy. What’s it doing in the middle 
of the room, though ?” 

“ Dividing it in two,” I said. 
“One side’s the kitchen, one the 
dining-room.” 

“Remarkable,” said Uncle. “What 
have you done with the other rooms? 
Used to be a lot of them.” 
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“The attics have been let as a 
flat,” I said. ‘“‘ Most of the other 
rooms are consulting-rooms for doc- 
tors. Rather a doctoring district 
you know.” 

“Humph!” said Uncle. “ Used 
to be a nice hard-working well-to-do 
one in my time. Silversmiths and 
jewellers and so on living on their 
own premises and no nonsense. And 
no nonsense about the premises, 
either. Built to stand.” 

“They stand all right,” I said, 
“and no one quite knows what to 
do with them. Offices, schools, 
nursing-homes, private hotels—they 
are all something. If you had come 
to the front door instead of the 
garden gate you’d have seen the brass 
plates and boards. Why did you 
come to the back?” 

“* Suddenly remembered the way,” 
said Uncle Caleb. “ I saw that funny 
little alley place. Used to hide there 
and jump out on the maids when 
they did a bit of courting. Nasty 
little beasts we were.” 

“Were there many of you?” 
Eileen said. 

“ Twelve,” said Uncle. ‘“‘ Few 
girls among them; mostly lads. 
Reckon I’m the last one living, but 
the others must have left descendants 
—some of them, anyhow. I want to 
see them. Hope I shan’t be any 
trouble to you. You've got servants, 
I suppose. Maids ?” 

“No maids,” I said; and added, 
rather smugly I’m afraid, “ But we 
have a manservant.” 

* You have——” 

* To open the door to the patients, 
in a nice white coat. He puts them 


in the waiting-room, which is our 
sitting-room in its off hours, and 
then shows them up to the stomach 
man, or the eye one, or the nerve 
one, as necessary.” 

“And never gets them mixed ?” 

* Well, sometimes, I think. But 
most of the specialists have a nurse 
or receptionist of their own as well, 
upstairs in their consulting-rooms or 
cubby holes, and they know when to 
expect people, and run down and 
look. We—I mean they, our tenants 
—are all specialists, you know, who 
have to be approached reverently 
through one’s own doctor, and 
appointments made.” 

** And are the patients really ill ?” 

* Some of them.” 

Uncle Caleb moved uneasily, 
“They don’t nurse them here—cut 
em open—anything like that ?” 

I assured him that they went to 
hospital. 

“* We did once have a nerve patient 
who screamed for an hour,” Eileen 
said. “I opened the door to her. 
Actually I took her up to the eye man 
by mistake, and that unnerved her 
a bit more. Beale had mumps just 
then.” 

“* Who is Beale ? ” 

“ Our man.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ T expect he is down in the boiler- 
room. He uses that a lot to sit in. 
Likes warmth, and it is too far away 
for him to answer doors or telephones. 
When he has tidied up the waiting- 
room for us, he goes off duty.” 

“ And you sit there, after all those 
—those infected people ? ” 

“Beale disinfects it. It smells a 
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little like a hospital ward actually, 
unless he burns some incense in the 
grate as well. Sometime he does.” 

“ Cooks for you ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you eat ?” 

* Yes, in about an hour’s time.” 

“ Eat what ?” 

We said we had not really thought, 
and murmured something about 
rissoles, and then salad and probably 
coffee and buns. 

“Couldn’t eat that stuff,” said 


Uncle Caleb. “ Take you out to 
dinner then.” 
“Oh, no!” protested Eileen. 


“ve a lot to do; a frock to iron; 
stockings to wash, and my hair—oh, 
lots. I’m out tomorrow for the day.” 

“With somebody younger than 
me ” ” 

“ Could be,” murmured Eileen. 

“ I’m eighty-two.” 

“ Well, yes, then he is a little 
younger.” 

* And how old are you ? ” 

“ Eighteen and a half.” 

“ Silly age,” said Uncle. “ Ought 
to be in the schoolroom.” 

“Tve been working for a year 
now,” said Eileen with some dignity, 
and disappeared to clear things from 
her room. 

In the end Uncle stayed with us, 
and ate a boiled egg and buttered 
toast, and drank hot water, because, 
he said, his inside did not feel too 
good. He blamed the stomach 
doctor’s atmosphere for this, but 
really he had slumped suddenly, as 
old people do after any special effort ; 
he must have had a longish train 
journey from somewhere, and a 
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tiring search, first for my cousin 
Joe’s abode and then for mine. 
What I could not quite understand 
was why he should have remembered 
Joe’s address, and forgotten this 
house, where he had probably been 
born, or at any rate spent his child- 
hood. 

Late that night Joe rang me up. 
“ Seen Uncle Caleb yet?” he said. 
“Well, be nice to him. He’s come 
to inspect us all, and see where he 
will leave his money.” 

““Where’s he come from?” I 
said. “He doesn’t say.” 

“ Come to think of it, he doesn’t,” 
Joe said thoughtfully. “South 
America, I think. He was here to 
lunch. With the children home we 
really cannot put him up, so I sent 
him along. Hope you don’t mind. 
If you have sold the car he might 
buy you a new one.” 

** Sold the car?” I said. “ We’ve 
had two people call. The first one 
wanted it for his learner son because 
he was smashing daddy’s super 
something. Daddy and son went for 
a little ride on it and came back 
quickly; daddy said it wanted 
forty pounds spent on it before it 
would be safe for son to use. The 
second man asked if he could take 
the car and try it over the weekend 
and let his garage see it. Brought it 
back bright and early Sunday morn- 
ing, because garage said it wanted at 
least a hundred pounds spent on it. 
With the repair prices going up like 
that we thought perhaps we’d end by 
paying somebody to take it.” 

“Tt wasn’t in bad condition when 
I sold it to you,” ‘said Joseph. 
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** So you said at the time.” 

“You must expect to pay out a bit 
for maintenance of these old cars, of 
course.” 

“We noticed it,” I said. 

“Oh, well,” said Joseph, “ take 
the old chap round in it; then 
if it breaks down he can get it 
repaired or replaced for you. Have 
to ring off now. Good-bye. Good 
luck.” 

Good luck ! 
thought. 

Beale took morning tea to Eileen’s 
room before he came to mine, and 
was surprised to see how she had 
changed. “Portly old gentleman 
with a red face she has turned into,” 
he said, “‘ who wants China tea and 
lemon and no milk. We haven’t 
China tea.” 

I said I knew that, and would get 
some during the day. Meantime, 
he’d better make a little ordinary 
weak—— 

“I did,” said Beale. “He said it 
was good but hadn’t quite the flavour 
he was used to in Hong Kong. Will 
he stay long?” 

“A few days only,” I said hope- 
fully. 

“ Because there’s a lot of patients 
this week. Doctors, ordinary ones, 
I mean, like to get ’em off their hands, 
and on to hospitals or specialists, 
don’t matter which as long as they 
can shunt them off. My young days 
you got cut up at home, kitchen 
table, likely as not. Why once——” 

“* Miss Eileen wants her tea,” I 
said. “ She’s going out.” 

“ She always is,” said Beale, who 
likes, I think, to see a young thing 


We shall want it, I 
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round the house. Apparently he 
also rather liked to see my Uncle 
Caleb there, for he spent a long time 
chatting to him in the bedroom. 
Perhaps he was tired of women; 
his cleaners were women, the sec- 
retaries and nurses of the specialists 
were women, and we were women. 

I went shopping that morning, and 
forgot my key. Beale had to let me 
in. 

“The gentleman your uncle is up 
now,” he said. “ He’s sitting in the 
waiting-room with all the other 
patients.” 

“But he’s not a patient,” I 
objected. 

“* They interest him, though,” said 
Beale. “ Him and me we’re having 
little bets on what they suffer from. 
He says when he was out in India— 
Yes, Nurse, Mrs Cameron has come. 
Pll bring her up.” 

I went into the waiting-room. 
“ Uncle,” I said, “ you can sit in our 
little dining-room you know. There 
is a very comfortable chair.” 

“ T like it here,” said Uncle Caleb. 


“Interesting. I’ve won _half-a- 
crown off Beale. I said it was a 
duodenal——” 


** Oh, Uncle, hush,” I said. 

“They don’t mind,” said Uncle 
Caleb. “ Most of them have talked 
a lot to me about their insides while 
they’re waiting. One lady——” 

“ Uncle ! > 

“* Well, perhaps I led her on a bit ; 
I said that my inside was very much 
like that.” 

“I’m going to cook lunch,” I 
said. “It will be ready in—in ten 
minutes’ time.” 
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“Funny lunch,” said Uncle. 
“Out of tins, I suppose.” 

“ No,” I said. 

“ What then ?” 


“ It’s called a T.V. meal, in grease- 
proof bags, to be warmed up. Come 
and see!” And thank goodness, he 
came. I did not want complaints of 
Uncle. We had had a little bother 
already with one specialist about 
Beale’s attitude. Specialists do not 
seem to me to have moved with the 
times. They get bowed down to 
and petted by hospital matrons and 
students and nurses, and do not 
realise how wonderful it is that we 
should have a butler, as Beale likes 
to call himself, at all. To see Beale, 
in his immaculate white coat, hurry- 
ing to the car door to assist tenderly 
a crippled (titled) patient into the 
house is a sight for the whole road. 
No other consulting-room has such 
an ornament, and if Beale did tell a 
nervous patient not to let them 
operate on her, but go on a diet of 
grated raw apples for five days to 
clear away all her colitis, he meant 
well. If the patient had not men- 
tioned this to the specialist and 


| teferred to Beale as ‘your nice 


assistant ’ no one would have minded. 
I said firmly after lunch, “ Uncle, 
write down the names of all the 
relatives you wish to visit, and 
I will try to find out where they 
live.” 

Uncle Caleb must have spent a 
happy afternoon on that; for when I 
next saw him he was asleep on the 
dining-room settee, with six sheets of 
foolscap on the table. I picked up 
one, It said, ‘My brother Tom 


had seven daughters. They all 
married.’ I put it down. I am all 
for the equality of women, but I 
decided that, excepting myself, a 
descendant of Caleb’s eldest sister, 
and already found, we must limit our 
search to males of the family, so that 
there might be some trace of the 
family name which is Wythers, or 
Withers, or Whithers at will. To 
look for descendants of seven great- 
aunts with seven different married 
names was asking the impossible, 
especially with a car like mine. 

There was something rather wistful 
and lonely about Uncle. He kept 
asking when the foundry the family 
once owned was sold to the American 
company, and I really could not tell 
him much about it, or anything at 
all about someone named Emily who 
had twin sons; nor where there 
could be found the plaque he said 
existed to honour his grandfather, 
twice mayor of our busy blundering 
town. We are not a cohesive family, 
or, I think, a very nice one, but I 
have a cousin Philip who seems to 
keep in touch with most of us, and 
next day we went to call on him. 

“Nice comfortable car,” said 
Uncle, “ but what a town! Aren’t 
we going the wrong way?” 

“No. It’s the only road we are 
allowed to take. The other is one 
way only in the wrong direction.” 

* Bit round about,” said Uncle; 
and then, after a little silence, 
“Odd how things look so different, 
but are just the same. Ancient 
Britons being chased by dinosaurs ; 
you being chased round and round 
the traffic islands by double-decker 
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buses. That one nearly hit us, didn’t 
2?” 

* No,” I said. 

* Ever been hit ?” 

** Not really.” 

“I’m surprised.” 

“ Mudguards and the bumper 
dented once.” 

“* T noticed that.” 

“You did? When?” 

“In the garage, with Beale. He 
pointed it out. I asked if you were 
safe to drive with; he said fairly, but 
not Eileen. He said Miss Eileen was 
a little careless with the brakes, and 
once somewhere the car ran away 
and she did, too.” 

“Oh that,” I said, “was at a 
garden party, just after she had 
learned to drive, and started work. 
Her employer had a wonderful garden, 
and invited the staff to tea to see it. 
Eileen borrowed the car to go in, and 
gave someone a lift—the young man 
she is out with now, as a matter of 
fact—and she parked our car on the 
edge of a nice wide drive, with other 
cars, above a sloping lawn and 
glorious flower-beds. And when she 
went upstairs to powder her nose, 
she looked through the bedroom 
window and saw that somehow the 
car had just begun to slide down that 
nice grassy slope and visit the flower- 
beds—it went bang into the biggest. 
Eileen was so frightened she ran 
home, and this poor boy Jimmy had 
to pretend it was his car and drive 
it off the flower-bed. It was a 
horrible experience.” 

** Hm!” said Uncle; “and so now 
he’s got the girl.” 

** T don’t know about that,” I said, 
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“but she does rather have to go out 
with him now and then. And this is 
Philip’s house.” 

“Gloomy looking place,” said 
Uncle. 

I thought of saying, ‘He’s a 
gloomy man,’ but left Uncle Caleb 
to discover that himself. Philip had 
one of those jobs where you have to 
retire at fifty-five to make room for 
the young. He had known from the 
age of fifteen or thereabouts that this 
would happen, but had made no 
preparation for it. His pension was, 
he said, inadequate ; no one wanted 
to re-employ a man of his age, and 
he did not play golf, or like garden- 
ing. He would have kept on and on 
about it, but I interrupted him. 
“ Philip,” I said, “ Uncle Caleb has 
written on these sheets the names of 
all the relatives he can remember. 
Will you add addresses if you can.” 

Philip glowered at the paper. 
“My grandfather had a thriving 
foundry business,” he stated, “ and 
eight sons: As child of the eighth I 
was not allowed to enter the business. 
Had they let me take control it might 
not have smashed.” 

“‘ Why did it smash ?” said Uncle 
Caleb. 

“* Dishonesty on someone’s part.” 

“ Mine ? ” 

“You started it.” 

“ But they threw me out. I went 
away.” 

“* Where to?” 

“T’m not quite sure all this time 
after. But without me the business 
should have thrived.” 

Philip explained, with his accus- 
tomed gloom, that it did for a time— 
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a considerable time—but that Alfred, 
the eldest son, wearied of hard work 
and sold out to Julius and Frank and 
Thomas and they messed it up. 

* That leaves three other brothers 
unaccounted for,” said Caleb 
brightly. 

“James, my father, who never 
had a chance, and Mark and Luke 
who were apprenticed by grand- 
father to the jewellery trade.” 

“ Did they do well?” 

“TI think so. They are both 
dead. They had children though. 
Lost sight of most of them, except 
Joe.” 

“Pve seen him.” 

“Hm!” said Philip. ‘“ Not the 
finest product.” He cheered up 
suddenly as he looked down the list. 
“One you could not help liking is 
Janet’s daughter Margaret.” 

Uncle reflected. “I never liked 
Janet,” he said. 

“ Your own sister ?” 

“Well, we couldn’t help that, 
could we?” 

“ Margaret is a delightful person ; 
found herself a home far from the 
madding crowd; does market garden- 

“ You might be very happy there,” 
I said; for over morning tea, which 
is really the only peaceful conversa- 
tional period we have, Beale had told 
me that Uncle Caleb was looking for 
a home for himself more than a home 


/ for his money, though presumably 


there was that, too. “ He wants 
some spot,” said Beale, “ where 
he can settle down like, and die 
off like, if he has to, comfortable. 
See?” 
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I had seen, quite clearly, and I 
felt grateful to Philip for reminding 
me of Margaret; I decided she 
should be well visited. Philip pro- 
duced a formidable list of other 
relations, too. Some were local ones 
Uncle could visit on his own. 
Others lived far away, and some had 
emigrated, and, as it were, eluded 
us. There was also a Thomas who 
moved from one country cottage to 
another after he had done them up 
and sold each at a profit. Philip had 
been scornful about him. “ Spin- 
ning-wheels, warming-pans, all that 
sort of stuff,” said Philip. ‘“ Got a 
barnful of bits and pieces to put in 
the next cottage which he sells at a 
fabulous price. Everyone wants to 
get out of this town.” 

“ Why ?” said Uncle Caleb. 

“Well, wouldn’t you?” 
Philip. “ Smuts, crowds, motors, 
fuss. Joe stops because of his 
business; your niece hangs on in 
that darned old house because she 
can’t afford to move. Gave up her 
teaching job when she was thirty, to 
live in it after one of the old people 
willed it to her. Fool idea!” 

I said that it was not, protested 
that I liked the darned old house, 
and it supported me; though I 
added, to appease Philip, “If one 
can call it support.” 

* One can’t!” said Philip. 

“Very comfortable there, in 
spots,” said Uncle Caleb. “ Quite 
a successful establishment. Got a 
butler.” 

“ Know his history ?” said Philip 
sneeringly. 

“A good deal of it,” said Uncle 


said 
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Caleb. ‘“‘ He’s very talkative. Got 
as far as his first wife, I think.” 
** We will have tea,” I said firmly. 

Philip scowled. He had hoped to 
be spared entertaining us. I raked 
out his silver teapot, and a biscuit- 
tin, and I made tea, with Uncle’s 
favourite brand of China tea which 
I had brought. Philip said he never 
remembered a more unpleasant brew, 
and he would have a whisky-and- 
soda, which was a mistake, for Uncle 
then wanted one as well; indeed, he 
had two, and I saw Philip considering 
his half-empty bottle with a jaundiced 
eye. 

Next morning, and for some days 
afterwards, Uncle set out on his 
own to call upon such relations as 
still lived in the district, but he came 
back disapproving of them all. None 
of them could offer him a home. He 
said they were all talking of moving, 
or going abroad, except three of the 
very oldest, and they depressed him 
even more than the others by talking 
of the Great Hereafter, and the steps 
they thought of taking to prepare for 
it; which was, as Uncle said, going 
abroad, too, only more so. 

He gloomed about the family a lot 
that night. He said they had thrown 
their chances away, and while he had 
done a lot of that himself, he always 
thought the others would make good. 
Now he saw that they had no stab- 
ility. He said they flickered like a 
lamp about to fuse. 

Considering how he had knocked 
about the world, and that he seemed 
to have spent a long time in America, 
where, one always gathers, there is 
less stability than in our Midland 
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manufacturing town, I thought he 
was rather hard on the family. That 
may have been, of course, because 
they rang him up, or tried to ring him 
up, after they had discussed with 
Joe, who was a terrible telephone 
gossip, his background and his 
fortune. He had called upon them 
first unheralded, and some of them 
feared he might have come to borrow 
money, or not really be the man he 
said he was. Joe put their minds at 
rest, and they tried to ingratiate 
themselves and make apologies, 
They were not allowed to, because 
Beale always answered the telephone, 
and said Mr Withers was resting, or 
was out. 

I sighed and said we might visit 
some of the relatives who lived a little 
farther off, and we set out. 

On a steep hill in Derbyshire the 
car decided to sit down. In earlier 
days it had frequently done so, but 
we had this, that and the other fitted 
or refurbished, and thought it had 
overcome that tendency, though it 
had others. 

We were on a lonely road, and no 
one passed. When we had waited 
some time, and tried flooding the 
carburettor and cranking, with no 
response, I said, “ Uncle, you stay 
here, and [ll try and find someone 
to help us.” 

“No,” said Uncle. “ You stay 
here, and [ll go. [ll get more 
sympathy. Besides, I’m afraid the 
car will run backwards downhill,” 
and off he went. 

I watched the poor old thing limp 
over the brow of the hill and out of 
sight. Rich he might be, though he 
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had not so far flung his riches round, 
but none of us really wanted him. 
He had delayed returning to the 
bosom of his family too long and had 
planted no branch of his own. 
Families were not what they were. 
Ours had disintegrated, scattered, 
and there was no central bond. I 
touched the starter idly, while I 
thought about Uncle, and the car 
purred into life. I suppose really it 
had got overheated, and then cooled 
down, but it seemed as though it had 
got over its bad temper and now 
wanted to apologise. I drove up the 
rest of the hill without difficulty. 
Uncle was not in sight. I drove on 
slowly. He still was not in sight. I 
studied every tree which shaded the 
stone walls here and there to see if 
he was resting, but there was no 
sign of him. After two or three miles 
I turned back. A boy was sitting on 
a wall. 

“You lost an old gentleman?” 
he said. “ He’s in our house; he 
fetched my dad to come and help 
you with his tractor, and he weren’t 
half wild when you wasn’t there to 
help. Dad didn’t think you ever 
had been there at first, but afterwards 
he reckoned that you must have 
been, or how’d the old gentleman 
get there.” 

“Where is your house?” I said. 

The boy gestured. “ Limestone 
Quarry. Can’t see it from here.” 

“How did my uncle find you 
then?” I asked. 

“ Footprints in the dust ; followed 
them ; used to big-game hunting out 
in Africa.” 

The track we followed was rough, 
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and white and dusty, and went up- 
hill to the quarry, then bent round 
suddenly behind what was almost like 
a cliff to reach a house, covered in 
white dust, like the track. Inside 
sat Uncle, a drink in one hand, a 
Bakewell tart in the other, with 
several quarry workers round him 
while he talked, if I am not mistaken, 
about Ecuador and some kind of 
quarry that he owned or managed 
there. A pleasant woman handed me 
a cup of tea. “ They come in round 
now for a sup,” she said, indicating 
the men. “I suppose you got the 
car to go, and didn’t think to look 
up here.” I nodded. Uncle nodded, 
too. “ Why couldn’t you stay put ? ” 
he said, and went on talking. 

When I got him away, it was so 
late that we could only pay a very 
fleeting visit to the relative whom we 
had come to see—a solicitor cousin- 
once-removed who had somehow 
acquired a country practice. Since 
we had written to say we would arrive 
for lunch, and it was four o’clock 
when we did arrive, they, especially 
his wife, were rather chilly. There 
was no abiding home for Uncle Caleb 
there, and as we were going, my 
solicitor cousin gripped my hand and 
said, “ It’s Caleb, all right. I tested 
him by several questions. Be care- 
ful.” 

“ Why?” I said. 

** My dear-girl, but Caleb .. .” 

Uncle himself got into the car then, 
and conversation ended. 

At home that evening, with Eileen 
for once with us, Uncle talked about 
our family. He had been looking 
at his foolscap sheets with Philip’s 
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added addresses. He seemed very 
depressed. 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. 
“ A splendid family business, all set 
for success once I was out of it——” 

“When were you out of it?” 
Eileen asked. 

* Oh, well, some time ago. When 
I was twenty, I think. Yes, I re- 
member I had my twenty-first birth- 
day at sea. One of the women 
passengers danced with me on deck 
all night. I threw a sort of party. 
Queer——” 

“What's queer ?” said Eileen. 

“Seeing you makes me think 
about my youth, and some of it should 
not be thought about.” He spread 
out his list again. “ Now, this 
Augustus, you say he doesn’t want 
to see us?” 

“No, he can’t stand visitors, he 
says. He’s ill and has to lead a very 
quiet life.” 

** My eldest brother’s eldest son. 
Must be getting on, I suppose. Had 
he children ?” 

“ Philip says not.” 

“ Have you ever seen him? What’s 
he like ?” 

“ A bit like Philip ; rather on the 
gloomy side.” 

“ Can’t understand it. Must be a 
throw-back. No one gloomy in the 
family when I was young. Rollicking 
more in those days; not strictly 
attentive to business perhaps, but 
they lived.” 

** Had more to eat,” said Eileen. 
“Look at Mrs Beeton’s menus. 
Had to work off surplus energy.” 

“They certainly had more to eat 
than you,” said Uncle, who dis- 





approves of slimming diets and time- 
saving snacks, “but it wasn’t just 
their stomachs made them rollick. 
It was their spirits and their souls; 
they believed in themselves, and in 
destiny.” 

“And where’s it got them to?” 
said Eileen. 

** All over the country and out of 
it apparently,” said Uncle Caleb. 
“Not what I expected. I expected 
to find a flourishing foundry business, 
with one of my relatives mayor of the 
city, and some of the others at least 
aldermen; thought they'd be in 
sensible big houses, with sensible 
big wives and families, and room and 
welcome for a wanderer. Why, the 
only one who even suggests my stay- 
ing is Margaret—there was a note 
from her again this morning. She 
says her mother loved me, and I can 
stay with her as long as I like, and 
she hopes I’m strong enough to hoe 
some weeds.” 

“Ts that the place . . 
began doubtfully. 

“Yes,” I said, “ but Uncle might 
like it. It is lovely air. Before we 
go there, though, we’ll make a round 
of visits, and see some of the rest.” 

So we did that, with the car 
behaving moderately well, except 
that it required a new starter-switch, 
one new tyre, and the hand-brake 
overhauling. I dared not drive as 
far as Cornwall with it and Uncle to 
visit a fisherman relation who lived 
there, or to Scotland where there 
was a doctor relative, but we went 
all round the Midland counties, and 
presently we had, it seemed, seen all 
who could be seen, save Margaret. 
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Somehow Uncle was reluctant to go 
there. I did not press him. I 
thought if Margaret came last on the 
list Uncle could stop with her. She 
had written repeatedly inviting him, 
in memory of her dear mother, and 
both Eileen and I, as Uncle’s host- 
esses, were getting slightly worn. 
Beale was happy enough. He and 
Uncle spent interminable hours in 
the boiler-room yarning in the even- 
ing, and over a bedroom breakfast- 
tray in the morning. There seemed 
a bond of sympathy between them 
which was lacking on our visits to 
the relatives. 

On a lovely early summer morning 
I took Uncle down to Margaret’s. 
We exchanged the city streets and 
islands for green lanes quite quickly, 
for Margaret had buried herself 
skilfully, and not very far away. 
As we went, Uncle seemed more at 
peace than he had been recently. 





“ Used to come out rabbit-shooting 
this way when I was a boy,” he said. 
“Uncle Edward had a little place— 
why that’s what Margaret took on— 
must have been. Id like to stay 
there.”’ 

I was immensely relieved. Mar- 
garet was sweet and loving, and hard 
up. She could do with any fortune 
that was going, and if she got it, that 
would keep it safe from Joe and 
Philip, and the rest. 

“Funny how you remember some 
( things and not others,” Uncle said. 
“The rabbits now—and being turned 
out of the house where you are 
living. Very vivid memory of that, 
Which is why I did not come straight 
there at once, but called on Joe.” 
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So he really had been turned out, 
then, and the story was not just a 
rumour. They had always told me, 
as a child, that the gentleman in the 
big oil-painting had been a wild lad 
who had gone abroad and made a 
splendid fortune, after being turned 
out of the house by a stern father. 
In moments of stress, for my own 
father had been something of a 
martinet, I used to wonder if I might 
do likewise. 

We found Margaret’s place, and 
it was the one which had been 
Edward’s. Three fir-trees on the 
little hill, where once boy Caleb 
found some baby owls; a little 


. rattling brook where he had tried 


to fish. It was heavenly. 

I left Uncle that afternoon with 
Margaret fussing round him like a 
hen with only one egg hatched. 
Uncle talked about his boyhood, 
Margaret about her mother, and a 
big black cat sat on Uncle’s knee. 
I felt that I was free again. 

Joe rang me up at home that 
evening. 

“ Uncle still with you ? ” he asked. 

“No. He’s gone to Margaret’s.” 

“Good. I’ve been rather worried 
in case we were putting too much on 
you. Philip has told me several 
things. Seems he’s been in touch 
with Robert, that solicitor bloke, you 
know, and between them they’ve dug 
old things up: Seems the family 
business started crashing when Caleb 
pinched someone else’s patent process 
and used it in the works without as 
much as by your leave.” 

“But he was only twenty when 
they turned him out,” I objected. 
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“Been there a few years, then, 
though; started work and every- 
thing earlier those days. James 
married when he was eighteen you 
know, and had side-whiskers, too. 
Philip has a photograph. Caleb’s 
been straight enough since, and made 
a decent little fortune somewhere San 
Francisco way. Incidentally, have 
you seen any of his fortune yet ?” 

“No. Actually I’ve had to lend 
him several pounds.” 

** Some hitch about transfer prob- 
ably. ... Don’t let him stay at 
Margaret’s too long; he may leave 
his money to her. Philip and Robert 
think it should be divided equally ; 
but I think you should have the 
greater share.” 

** Thank you,” I said. 

“Odd him coming home like 
this,” said Joe. “ Rather providen- 
tial, really. I shall ask him to invest 
some capital with me. And if he 
should go back to South America, 
my son Billy wants to go as well.” 

“Uncle go back? At eighty- 
two?” 

“ Well, he came from there, didn’t 
he? He seems hale and hearty, and 
people live much longer nowadays. 
Billy might inherit his estate out 
there.” 

“*T thought I was to do that.” 

** Money that he has sent over 
here, yes—but a ranch——? ” 

“Has he a ranch?” 

“Philip and Robert say he has. 
And he must have money to travel 
about like he’s done.” 

“Well, Margaret can have it, 
then; she welcomed him very 
sweetly,” I said, and rang off. 
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Next day I started to catch up on 
all the things Uncle had interrupted, 
and Eileen moved happily back to 
the spare room. We were both con- 
vinced Margaret would keep Uncle 
and care for him, especially with these 
rumours of a fortune, for Margaret 
was a canny soul. All was well. We 
settled cheerfully into our old routine. 
But all apparently was not so well, 
for two weeks later I received a 
telegram. ‘Fetch me home im- 
mediately—Caleb,’ it said. 

‘Home.’ He thought of my silly 
big old house as home, then. For 
a moment I felt sentimental over the 
poor man; then I felt cross. 

I consulted Beale. ‘“ My uncle 
Caleb wants to come back and stay, 
Can you look after him?” Secretly 
I think I hoped that Beale would say 
that it was quite impossible. 

** Of course I can look after him,” 
said Beale. “ A nice old gentleman. 
Him and me gets on.” 

I was surprised, because Beale 
generally shies at any extra work, and 
I was surprised and grateful, too, 
when Eileen, with two days’ holiday 
on hand, offered to fetch Uncle. It 
would, she said, be a pleasant drive, 
and an excuse for not doing some- 
thing or other Jimmy wanted. She 
and Beale seemed inclined to band 
together to support Uncle Caleb; 
to let him have his own way; per- 


haps to defend him against fortune- | 


hunting relatives. 

Well, Eileen’s outward drive was 
probably pleasant enough, but half- 
way home she had to brake very 
suddenly to avoid a dog, and the car, 
tottering towards decay for six 
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months past, dropped something 
vital on to the road, lost any wish to 
live, and died. They had to leave it 
at a garage and come home by train. 

Beale and I had expected our 
travellers back by five o’clock, and 
the patients having all departed, 
Beale laid out his biggest teapot and 
a really tasty meal on a table in the 
large bay window looking out on to 
the street. He did things for Uncle 
he would never do for us, and when 
Eileen and Uncle arrived about seven 
they sat down at once, with only the 
slightest reference to the sad con- 
dition of the car. Eileen left all that 
till afterwards. 

“ Comfortable down there in the 
country, sir?” Beale asked. 

“ Ina way,” said Uncle grudgingly. 
“In a way, yes, very,” and when 
Beale had gone in search of the plain 
biscuits he desired, he went on, 
“ Margaret’s devoted to her mother’s 
ghost. Polished linoleum in the 
bedroom—mother liked it that way 
—embroidered firescreen in the grate 
—mother’s work. When you get out 
of bed onto the mat, it slides into 
the firescreen which crashes down 
onto your foot. And we eat as 
mother taught us. Don’t wonder 
Janet being left a widow. Still, I 
could have stood all that, for Mar- 
garet meant to be very kind, and we 
liked each other. What really got me 
were two dear old ladies who cycle 
out each Sunday evening to try and 
gather Margaret and me into the fold 
of somebody’s witnesses. I may 
not have got it properly, but as far 
as I can understand some hundred 
thousand witnesses have gone to 
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Heaven to assist the Almighty, not 
successfully it seems to me—pass me 
that anchovy stuff, Eileen—and the 
rest stay here to make a heaven upon 
earth, and fight on the winning side 
in some Armageddon which will 
come along, and then proceed to 
live for ever. Non-witnesses stay 
dead.” 

“* Does Margaret believe all this ?” 

“I don’t know. The little old 
ladies hope she does or will do. 
Margaret’s difficulty is she doesn’t 
know how mother would have felt 
about it all.... When we were 
young, her mother and the rest, we 
went to church, fourteen of us up 
in the old end gallery, with father 
stumping down to take the plate. 
Very, very steady somehow. You 
all wobble now. I come to settle 
down, and there’s no settling; no 
Lord Mayor, no business—nothing. 
Those the biscuits, Beale? I don’t 
think I can eat them after all. I’m 
very tired. Help me up to bed, 
Beale, if you have the time.” 

** All the time in the world,” said 
Beale, cheerfully. “Come along. 
What you want is a pick-me-up. Ill 
bring it up to you when you are in 
bed. And you'll stay there for a day 
or two if you take my advice.” 

Eileen and I looked at each other. 
Had Beale, we wondered, also got the 
idea that Uncle was looking for an 
heir? That he was wealthy? That 
he had a wonderful estate somewhere, 
and perhaps Beale might inherit it ? 

Presently Beale came back into 
the room. “ Wants to borrow the 
encyclopedia,” he said. “ Volume 
with lemmings in it. Wants to find 
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out why they run into the sea, like 
he thinks you are all running now. 
Came to settle down after a wander- 
ing life, and none of you wants him, 
or really has room. I could make 
him comfortable in the boiler-house, 
and fix another bed up over the 
garage, with mine.” 

“ Why ?” I said. 

** Like him,” said Beale. 

“You're after his money ? ” 

“What money?” said Beale. 
“ Lord love us! Kicked out of the 
country as a scapegoat when he was 
twenty; always been a scapegoat 
since. Been all round the world, as 
a stoker mostly——” 

“ What ? ”» 

* And done a longish spell in 
prison. Same as me, except his was 
much longer. Mistaken evidence, 
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same as me. Used to compare notes, 
him and me, on Sing Sing and the 
Scrubs.... That the proper 
volume, Miss Eileen? [I'll take it up 
to the old gentleman. He doesn’t 
sleep too well. That ought to keep 
him interested, anyhow.” 

Eileen sat down upon the hearth- 
rug and rocked to and fro and 
giggled. 

** Let’s hang Uncle’s portrait some- 
where in a place of honour,” she 
suggested. “ Let’s tell Joe.” 


“Not about Uncle,” I said, 


“Ring him up and tell him what 
you think about the car he sold us, 
All these relations——” 

“Without the car,” said Eileen, 
who always tries to look on the 
bright side of things, “ you cannot 
be expected to visit them any more.” 
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ONLY A DOG 


BY A. G. BEE 


HE was born below the foothills of 
the Drakensberg, the high Natal 
Mountains where the snow shines 
and the dragon lived long ago, 
breathing fear from dark places— 
still living there, maybe, stirring in 
sleep ; where the Umzimkulu River 
winds about the plain, home of the 
trout and the otter, and ducks swim 
in the. pans that lie silver in the 
winter sun, and wild geese fly far 
overhead. He left upon adventure 
at six weeks old. 

Descendant of canine kings by 
mistresses of low degree, he set out 
upon his way from the shadow of 
lonely hills while the Morning Star 
smiled upon his going. Perhaps it 
was his own star that shone so 
brightly. 

His father was plain dog, a rough 
dog, striking terror into evildoers, 
but he was a prince just the same. 
Even baby princes cry of a cold 
morning when the queen their 
mother is no longer there for their 
comfort, but in the car which took 
him away, a tiny bark broke in now 
and again upon his crying, defiant of 


’ the world. 


So he came to a garden by the 
City where great jacaranda-trees 
grow, full of bloom in the season, 
covered with blossoms of a strange 
blue which fall in the sunshine, 


making a carpet upon the grass such 
as no king or queen ever trod on any 
royal occasion. The colour is like no 
other blue. No artist has ever cap- 
tured it to put it truly upon his 
canvas. Perhaps the gods wear it in 
honour of heroes. 

Under the tallest of these trees 
there stood a kennel, lately the home 
of a mighty dog of valour who, 
having fallen in battle, had gone to 
his place. It seemed too big a palace 
for a shivering little prince, but was 
carpeted with thick mats and shelt- 
ered by spreading branches. The 
small boy to whom he had been 
given gave him milk, proffered in 
homage upon the knee, and the 
gift was rejected after the manner of 
princes. When he saw the vast home 
that had been prepared he lifted up 
a grievous voice and wept, and would 
not be comforted. Therefore, when 
silence came and we went to see, 
there were two faces inside the 
kennel; the pup’s head upon the 
child’s knee, and we were told in a 
fierce whisper to go away and not 
come back again. Baby slept, and 
who dared disturb his slumbers ? 
Every day for many days he was so 
soothed to sleep while the sun sank 
low, until he knew his house and 
furnished it happily with bones and 
slippers. A prince he was, but in 
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solemn conference became ‘ Chips,’ 
our Mr Chips, the third of that name 
in the family. And Mr Chips 
brightened the universe of house and 
garden and of the husbandman who 
toiled therein and of the lady who 
guided all, and was taught carefully 
in the ways of righteousness. 

He grew in grace, tempered by 
gracelessness upon occasion, by jolly 
sins extensive and remarkable, and 
who cares for sinless princes? He 
grew fast. His chest broadened 
apace, and he wore a pure white 
front covering its breadth. Chest 
and head were those of the bull- 
terrier, while the brown spots above 
his eyes bespoke the dobermann not 
far back in his ancestry. Coal-black 
shining coat with brown and white 
here and there upon his legs, and 
rippling muscles, he combined the 
wisdom and courage of both. A 
mongrel, maybe, but good to see, as 
you would know if you saw his 
picture where he stands up firm and 
square to the world, and laughs, for 
dogs can laugh, you know, and can 
sorrow also. 

While he was yet very young he 
learned of rivals in the garden who 
flouted his nobility. There are those 
he found who respect not the high 
and the mighty, blasphemers, ribald 
with much noise, who would tumble 
the crown and desecrate the altar. 
As he ate his dinner, what were these 
that waddled from the pond, import- 
antly in line ahead, ridiculous with 
feet that flapped and wings that 
beat the air? Creatures, doubtless, 
from the nether regions, of no 
account to such as he, but while he 
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picked a luscious morsel from his 
dish, he discovered that dish and 
himself were surrounded. Abomin- 
able things stood about him in a 
circle. One of them, the fattest and 
the sleekest, mounted an upturned 
box and cursed him with loud curses, 
He advanced upon the box, which 
had contained soap once, tumbling 
the malapert with his nose and teach- 
it manners with his forepaws, but as 
he did so, another, a bold bad one, 
approached from the other side, 
furtively with a wicked and watchful 
eye, and, with supple neck out- 
stretched, plunged a ravening beak 
into his dinner. As the prince 
chased the thief down the garden, 
his dish was lost instantly in a 
smother of thieves, and there was no 
more dinner for the dog, prince or 
no prince. Thus are thrones over- 
turned and monarchs brought to 
shame. 

The thing became a sort of routine. 
Afraid of nothing under the sun, his 
cup of humiliation overflowed. Soon 
all hands in the household turned 
out daily at his dinner-time to repel 
thieves. Roast ducks became fav- 
oured upon the family table, and he 
ate their bones in succulent revenge ; 
for he was not of those who are 
forbidden such things lest their 
tender stomachs be lacerated. He 
had the strong digestion that goes 
with a strong heart. 

All this was but as a passing 
shadow on sunny days. He found 
one morning that a curious enclosure 
had been erected under another 
jacaranda-tree, and he could not 
understand what this was for, not for 
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an honest dog surely. It was a square 
thing with bars between which he 
could not go, a play-pen that had 
been put there for a granddaughter 
a year or two old, who had come to 
the garden with eyes still bright with 
the brightness of the place whence 
she was sent, but he did not know 
that. As he prowled round investi- 
gating, puzzling over what this 
could be, the thing was empty, and 
he sat down upon his haunches in 
deep meditation. 

A shape passed in front of him, a 
yellow shape, entered the enclosure 
between the bars, reclined comfort- 
able on the grass and licked itself. 
He awoke. A cat! The insolent, 
bilious-looking brute from next door 
that insulted him daily through the 
fence. He hit those bars like a 
torpedo, turned three complete 
somersaults together with play-pen, 
arriving at the bottom of a stone 
terrace in conglomerated wreckage, 
while the cat looked down upon him 
from the higher branches and spat 
derision. How are young dogs of 
all species deflated and made to 
quiver under feline scorn! 

Balm soon comes to soothe 
wounded pride; clouds have silver 
linings, and the rose blooms above 
the thorn. Wreckage was mended 
and everything set up again. On the 
next morning there was no empti- 
ness and no cat. He found there a 
vision come out of mystery to be his 
tuler and his charge, a small princess 
who gave him bits of cake through 
the bars, beautiful and of evident 
value to his master, who was growing 
big now and could no longer sit 


with him in his house. He studied 
this new phenomenon with care. 
Soon he was on guard all morning by 
her play-pen, while sunshine glit- 
tered through laughing blossoms and 
leaves that quivered in the gentle 
wind, and sunbeams danced upon 
the grass. She threw things at him 
to his everlasting happiness. Let a 
Stranger come suddenly upon the 
scene, and a deep-chested growl 
gave warning. The visitor must 
first make peace with the guardian 
and give the friendly pass-word that 
is known to all good dogs. 

Then there was Jake, the infant 
drake, a fluffy, helpless, silly thing, 
sole outcome of a multitude of eggs, 
ignored by the big drake and his 
ducks, come to the play-pen from 
the pond to ask protection of Mr 
Chips. Presently it remained there 
all day, resting upon his back, or 
between his paws, receiving tit-bits 
from a chuckling princess. Being a 
gentleman, he allowed such a poor 
little fellow to share his meals, and 
watched over him like an anxious 
father. We are told in a loud voice 
that Time Marches On. Time 
marched on, and Jake laid an egg in 
the kennel. The surprise on the face 
of Mr Chips was profound. You 
could see the worthy foster-father 
thinking, ‘ Here I have been taking 


all this trouble over the little brute 


and it’s laid an egg!’ He looked at 
his master saying quite clearly, ‘ It’s 
not my fault.” Jake was called 
Jaqueline after that. 

The princess, grandchild absolute 
in authority, grew too big for play- 
pens and in due course went to her 
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parents deep in Africa, where lions 
gather under the trees and sing 
serenades in her honour respectfully 
by night. Mr Chips grieved sorely 
and could not understand. 

City and garden palled on him, 
and on his master the husbandman, 
and the lady, a restless family. 
Houses were springing up all round ; 
no room to breathe. Eyes turned 
toward the Drakensberg. It was 
time to go, and the blue jacarandas 
passed into memory. 

Mr Chips set off on his second 
long journey in a car crammed with 
baggage and humanity. Not yet 
inured to the motor, he was sure, 
they said, to be sick, for the road was 
rough, full of bumps and hair-pin 
bends. What could be done for a 
car-sick dog, so that his breakfast 
should be retained, and not scattered 
hither and thither ? 

One grain of luminal powdered in 
milk was recommended by an emin- 
ent physician and duly administered 
according to sage advice. It worked. 
He slept peacefully all the way among 
feet and kettles, and when the car 
clattered into the mountain village, 
entering the hotel yard in an infernal 
clangour, with chains on the wheels, 
plastered to the roof with all the slime 
of the sub-continent, he was released 
from the mess. Unsteady as a 
drunkard before the morning dram, 
he gazed about him. 

There was another dog in the 
yard, a large brave one, noted in war, 
but no bully, not seeking quarrels 
with any reasonable animal. Chips, 
suffering from a hangover and treble 
vision, thought there were three of 


him at least, attacking the middle 
one which was not there, and charg- 
ing another on the off-side, and that 
was not there either. It was too 
much for the honest yard dog, who 
had been full of good intent, mean- 
ing no harm ; for, looking upon this 
apparition that rushed in all direc- 
tions biting the air, he thought it 
must be a damned dog from the 
hottest hell, put a large tail between 
mighty legs, and slunk off. 

Dogs and men develop fast in 
experience and strength. Soon there 
was no more car-sickness. On every 
run, Mr Chips was in first, immov- 
able by soft words or blasphemy. 
He would put his paws up on the 
front seat, asking with emphasis and 
clarity, ‘Why the devil can’t I 
drive?’ Once when the car turned 
over, discarding a load of baby pig- 
lets escaped from sacks in the back 
of it, he hunted those wailing porks 
over the veld, trying to round them 
up, so that neighbours spent jolly 
hours in searching for panic-stricken 
pigs. The owner, bewailing the loss 
of prize pedigrees, was extracted 
from the steering-wheel some time 
during a happy day. 

Chips was never trained to the 
gun, but he knew. Let the master 
set off with fowling-piece, it was 
always the same. He would jump 
up and lick the gun-barrels because 
he loved them so much. Never 
running far ahead, he patrolled a 
few yards in front, missing nothing, 
standing by the fallen bird or beast, 
and delivering it duly without fuss. 
Only if a buck got up did he lose 
restraint and charge after it, return- 
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ing crestfallen and breathless, while 
the buck told the tale to its fellow 
antelopes with hearty laughter. 

He had all the earth now to hunt 
and to explore. Before dawn he 
would be out and off to interview his 
ladies, coming home more often 
than not bespattered with the blood 
of seducers. A mighty jumper, the 
long grass that stood waist-high in 
the summer-time mattered nothing 
to him, and he did not trouble to 
force through it. Bounding over the 
country in a series of leaps, he was as 
graceful as his friend the antelope, 





whom he could never catch, but who 
must have had palpitation now and 
then. His private brand of humour 
was peculiar. Coming up behind the 
unwary on a narrow path, he would 
butt the back of their knees so that 
they spilt into prickles, when he 
would jump into the bush, reappear- 
ing suddenly yards ahead, one large 
triumphant grin. Manners maketh 
man and dog. He always went to 
the back door when told that his 
muddy feet were not for the sacred 
lounge. Should the lower half of 
the door be shut and the upper half 
open, he would enter the kitchen in 
one leap without a run, landing 
gracefully, while the domestic cat 
departed for open spaces. 

When he grew to full power, there 
was nothing to touch him. A great 
dog with muscles of steel and chest 
like the bows of a battleship, children 
could ride upon his back. Yet by 
Clever twist he could jump between 
the barbed strands of the tautest 
fence without a scratch. 

There were wild cats, real ones, not 
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domestics acting in feeble imitation, 
and these ate the breasts of sitting 
hens. One such sneaked past on its 
way to the fowl-runs in the early 
morning. A window was opened 
quietly a little way, and the raider 
disintegrated in a blast of buck-shot. 
So did considerable furniture and 
much glass; for, at the sound of the 
gun, Mr Chips was through from the 
kitchen like a thunderbolt, over 
divers antiques and heirlooms, shat- 
tering the window into splinters. 
Any other dog would have been hurt, 
but not he. When shown the 
corpse, he expressed approval, lick- 
ing a few scratches with philosophy. 

Packs of poaching dogs hunted the 
land, kaffir dogs, up to a dozen 
strong, killing the baby bucks. He 
encountered eight of these one day 
upon his property, coming home 
sorely hurt, but leaving two dead 
robbers as a warning to others. One 
of the slain was a thoroughbred of 
price who had forgotten pride of 
lineage and mixed with curs. The 
delight and joy of a clergyman his 
master, he was lamentably dead, so 
that the family conducted by Mr 
Chips prayed very hard in church on 
the following Sabbath, and the clergy- 
man never found out who did it. In 
course of time, however, a gallant 
pup, Jess, the daughter of Chips, 
was given to the vicarage which, no 
doubt, is now. defended by a posse 
of his virtuous grandchildren born 
to chastise impinging sinners ad 
infinitum. 

There were other poachers, too, 
bipeds, and a group of these in the 
bush at sunset, being hot with wine, 
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treated the master with contumely, 
and the dog joined battle. Never 
have pot-valiant hearts been turned 
so. quickly to water. They fied. 
But the brutes had shot a bush-buck 
with a ‘22 rifle, breaking a leg and 
leaving it crippled. Perhaps they 
were afraid to follow it up; for a 
wounded bush-buck ram is one of 
the most dangerous beasts in Africa. 
We know of several hunters, care- 
less in approach, dispatched thereby 
to hunt in higher spheres. The 
dog found this one weeks afterwards. 
It stood at bay, an unhealed hind 
leg dangling and helpless. Wise in 
all his ways, the dog kept just out 
of reach of the sharp horns, his deep 
bark ringing through the forest, and 
he rarely barked, raising his voice 
only when there were serious matters 
on hand. The buck lost heart and 
bolted, falling down a sheer drop 
through tangled undergrowth into 
a deep pool, its leg giving way, the 
dog after it straight into the water. 
The buck had no hope; for, a 
powerful swimmer, the dog gripped 
when and where he could, pulling 
his victim under time after time. 
Drowning and helpless, it made one 
last feeble effort to climb out of the 
water up steep and slippery rocks 
without footing, and was shot merci- 
fully as it fell back again, with a curse 
on those who had so hurt a beautiful 
and harmless thing, and who wound 
but do not kill. An earlier shot had 
been impossible because of the dog. 

The pool was called ‘ Bush-Buck 
Pool’ after that day, in memory 
of the battle between two brave 
beasts. 
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Natives set snares in the bush, and, 
more often than not, do not trouble 
to see what the snares have caught; 
a surprising thing, but true. More 
than once we have found a rotting 
body, entangled and broken. Twice 
the dog came home with deep cuts, 
thick wire twisted and trailing about 
his chest. He had pulled and bitten 
until he had won free ; all hands fell 
in to unwind him, while he bore the 
performance with unruffled calm, 
His adventures from day to day made 
him an extensive surgical practice 
concentrated in one dog, and the 
only one who never worried was 
himself. 

Diving for a rat in a tool-shed full 
of sharp things, he cut an artery 
that spouted after the way of arteries, 
spattering the walls, whereafter he 
strolled quietly into the lounge, 
bled freely on a priceless carpet and 
asked to be sewn up. How that 
artery was caught with forceps in the 
light of oil-lamps is known only to 
Providence, but caught it was, and 
the family sat up with him all night 
to keep the instruments in place, 
The injection of his leathery skin by 
means of a needle meant only for 
humans was worth the Fellowship of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The bleeding stopped, and the 
wound was stitched in early sun- 
light. An hour or two afterwards 
he laid a mangled rat on a spot on 
the carpet where there happened to be 
no blood. 

He knew good men from bad ones. 
Some he would greet instantly as 
friends ; others he greeted not at all, 
ignoring them in contempt. 
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others stopped in their tracks while 
his hair bristled and he faced them 
with bared teeth. 

Friendly enough with dogs on the 
high road and in public places, he 
never started a fight, but once begun 
there was only one end to it. The 
strange dog trespassing on his domain 
entered the Valley of the Shadow. 

While he watched over the lady 
of the house, even his master coming 
home by night approached with 
circumspection. Then, at the sound 
of a familiar whistle, a great tail 
thumped mightily upon the floor 
like the drum of a chief calling the 
people to high festival. His manifold 
scars, especially a wounded shoulder, 
gave trouble in cold winters, and he 
suffered from rheumatism. It was 
bad sometimes, and he would limp 
to the kitchen, begging for the 
aspirin, which he knew would do 
him good. 

A bull-mastiff pup was brought one 
day to be his companion and friend. 
A friend he was to that puppy, 
fathering it, and teaching it in every 
way of wisdom. But the bull-mastiff 
grew up and was jealous, very strong, 
hating the name of Chips, and had 
to be given to a farmer far away after 
terrible battles. And the name of 
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the farmer was Mr Chips. If our 
Mr Chips had only known, how he 
would have chuckled ! 

There came a time when he had 
to be left alone without his mistress 
and his master because of vicissitudes, 
and when they came to see him at 
rare intervals, he would cry and try 
to jump into the car, watching it as 
it went out through the gate again. 
Alas for the sorrow of an old dog and 
the shortness of his life ! 

A loyal friend and faithful servant 
to his people for thirteen years, he 
never failed. Strong to the end, his 
teeth white and sound, his wise 
intelligence undimmed in service of 
his gods, yet he was hurt in many 
battles, and began now to move less 
quickly. So there came the last 
fight of all, and he was put to sleep, 
being wounded to the death. 

His days were only as grass, 
golden grass shining in the sun, 
withered now, but to spring up fresh 
and bright when light comes in the 
morning. Rest in Peace? He will 
not rest. He will be watch-dog at 
the Golden Gate, strong against the 
Pharisee and the unco-guid, letting 
poor sinners slip by quietly into 
Peace, while Saint Peter’s kindly 
eyes are turned the other way. 
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BY PETER YORSTON 


SPOIL me a’ger! Turn the edge! 
Burst an’ burn it, so ’twould. Yes, 
sir, they came here askin’ if so be 
I'd drill big holes in the sides o’ the 
durnt old black shed they used to 
keep the cow in. 

What did they want the holes for ? 
Blast it to blazes, they telled me the 
shed were damp an’ they needed 
holes to let the air play through it 
so’s they could keep goats in the 
place. Goats! Glory, but I telled 
them to set their old billy in the 
shed an’ he’d soon drive holes in the 


pesky old rickle. My faith, so he 
would. 
Use me good tools to drill holes in 


old tarry wood? An’ where would 
the edge o’ me a’ger be then? Ay, 
where? Tell you me that. *Twould 
be like me a’ger in old Katrina. 

Who were Katrina? By me sang, 
she were a bonny ship. Yes, sir, she 
were so. 

What had me a’ger to do wi’ 
Katrina? Eh, man, ’twere a queer 
matter yon, an’ "twere in Port o’ 
Bombay the mischiefs started. Fegs, 
the outcome might ’a’ been a bad 
one for me. 

*Twere one fine mornin’ we was 
all loaded wi’ a cargo 0’ cotton an’ 
what not an’ hove short for our trip 
towards a home port. The cap’n 
were ashore an’ the mates an’ 
watches was standin’ to. 

To fill in time I goes off to me 
shop in the for’at house to sort out 
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me tools as is proper afore a voyage. | bret 
*Tweren’t that they needed sortin’; | we 
devily bit, for I'd sharped them an’ } stan 
laid them by careful, what time we'd | the 
brought to anchor. " 
Forteverways, I finds the mell an’) “ 
sets her aside the door; then | " 
starts an’ lays out the tools. I sets | that 
out me planes an’ chisels an’ spoke- } cra 
shaves ; then I looks to the bits an’| a x 
a’gers. I’d just tried their fine) 1 
edges an’ laid them by on the bench 
when the bo’sun cries at me that| hou 
we’ve orders to weigh an’ make| to 
another anchorage far out in the bay. } cap 
I grabs me mell an’ off I sets to the | thi 
fo’c’sle head as were me duty. aln 
Fine you knows the ways o't.| to: 
They'd weigh an’ cock-bill the 
anchor, let go tops’ls an’ fetch the 
new anchorage. "Twere then I’d do 
me job an’ knock out the pin. | 
{ 
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I’m standin’ waitin’ on the fo’c’sle 


head an’ lookin’ to shore where the | lay 
grass were green to make ye wonder. | pla 
Never did I see grass so green, an’ ( [n 


I’m thinkin’ may be the muddy| a: 
colour 0’ the sea thereabouts made } pr 
it look that ways by differ. There's} da 
the town an’ the ship-yard ; a great % 
place the ship-yard in yon days. | 
There’s Old Woman Island an’ / 
Colaba; a great mighty harbour—— 
Bombay. Fishin’-boats was com 
in; fast-sailin’ boats they was wi 
their long yards an’ angled sails. 
I’m standin’ dreamin’ what time 
the hands man the bars an’ round 
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| goes the capst’n to ‘ Hame, dearie.’ 
Up comes the anchor to the cat- 
head, round goes the cat-stopper an’ 
home goes the pin. *Twere me job 
to stand by. 

Round comes the ship wi’ the 








voyage. | breeze in the tops’ls an’ fores’l, an’ 
sortin’; | we makes out in the bay. I’m 
hem an’ } standin’ ready. I hears the order an’ 
me we'd | the workin’ cries. Then she comes. 
“ Let go,” roars the mate. 

mell an’ | . “ Let go,” passes the order. 

then 1} “Let go,” says I, an’ I knocks out 
_ I sets| that cat-stopper-pin wi’ a bonny 
’ spoke- } crack; an’ away goes the anchor wi’ 
bits an’ | a roar an’ a splash. 

eir fine That were me job done, so off I 
1e bench ) goes back to me shop in the for’at 
me that/ house. I’m comin’ down the fo’c’sle 
y” make| to the fore-deck when I sees the 
the bay. } cap’n’s steward makin’ aft. A tall, 
ts tothe thin man he looked; oh, most 


y. almighty thin. Someways that stuck 
ays o't.| tome mind an’ there it went dingin’ 
bill the | round, though I hadn’t the sense to 
etch the / see the meanin’ o’t at the time. 

nI’ddo| I makes the for’at house an’ 
in. there’s me tools lyin’ on the bench. 
e fo’c’sle | I sets by the mell an’ over I goes to 
here the | lay back the tools in their rightful 
wonder. _ Places. Now, sir, you knows me. 
reen, an’ ( I'm by ways 0’ bein’ a tidy kin’ o’ 





muddy | aman that likes to see things done 
its made} proper; an’ may be in me young 
There’s | days I were more partic’lar an’ not 
; a great! 90 peaceful an’ easy-goin’. 
yn days.| © Forteverways, I ever had an eye 
and af’ / for a thing out 0’ place. Come that 
arbour— | as may, I sees me big a’ger weren’t 


$ comit’ | lyin’ just snug wi’ the others. *Twer- 

en’t what you’d term adrift, but 
tweren’t just as I’d left her. I 
picks up the a’ger to set her straight. 
Then I sees. There were a tiny 
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chip o’ wood stuck in the corner 0’ 
the cuttin’ blade. I picks her off. 
*Twere a fresh piece an’ on the one 
side’s white paint. An’, mind you, 
*twere only a tiny bit sliver 0’ wood. 

I puzzles at that. Then I looks to 
me ager; more, I takes her to the 
light at the door to see better. An’ 
there I sees a wee notch in the 
corner o’ the cuttin’ blade. Fine I 
knew I didn’t do that. That were 
done by a body that were drivin’ the 
a’ger too hard an’ drivin’ her in afore 
she’d got a grip. 

Then it comes to me mind the 
cap’n’s steward makin’ off along the 
deck. I tries to sort that out, but I 
doesn’t make much o’t; for the 
steward were a new hand signed-on 
in Bombay. Rinnings were the 
name he went by, an’ ’tweren’t 
more’n a few days past he’d come 
aboard. 

I minded, too, I were on deck 
when he’d come over-side, an’ I 
heard him tell the mate he’d been 
signed-on cabin steward by the cap’n 
ashore. He’d looked to me a. big 
man then, tall an’ stout an’ upstand- 
in’; more like a ship’s officer than 
a cabin steward. That puzzled me 
too; for when next ['d seen him, 
come mornin’, for all he were tall 
he were most almighty thin. But, 
mind you, he’d come aboard o’ an 
evenin’ when the light o’ the tropic 
skies makes fancy colours an’ alters 
shapes ; an’ seein’ him next in broad 
light in no’ but shirt an’ trousers, as 
is custom, I puts it down to the 
light an’ may be, as you’d say, he 
stripped badly an’ were just a skelf 
o’ a man for want o’ his clo’es. 
Howsomenever, I couldn’t make 
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better o’t, so back I goes to me shop 
an’ sets things to rights. 

Next mornin’ the cap’n comes off 
from the shore an’ we weighs wi’ the 
first o’ the mornin’ breeze. I had 
me jobs to see to an’ I’m busy till 
we’re all set an’ layin’ out on our 
course. I’m havin’ a spell on deck 
tovsee the land go down to east’ard, 
when me eye lights on the steward. 
He’s standin’ by the main fife-rail, 
seemin’ly keepin’ an eye on the for’at 
house. May be I looked at him 
over-hard, for the sight o’ him made 
me think o’ me tools. His eyes looks 
to sea mighty quick an’ off he goes 
aft, like as if he’d jobs to do in a 
hurry. 

Over I goes to the rail. ’Tis a 
queer thing aye puzzled me that the 
water in the harbour o’ Bombay 
were a kind o’ yellow colour till you 
comes far out. The breeze were 
comin’ away light from the sou’-east 
an’ we're lyin’ over nice an’ easy 
wi’ all set, raisin’ a runnin’ bow- 
wave that were yellowy-brown wi’ a 
whitey-yellow crest. Then she clears 
all of a sudden. 

Man, ’twere like runnin’ out o’ a 
dirty duck pond into the clear green 
ocean; *twere like a breath o’ clean 
sea air. I’m enjoyin’ that grand 
when the mate sends for’at for me. 

Aft I goes. Seemin’ly the cap’n 
an’ mate had been havin’ words about 
cargo-stow o’ some small stuff we’d 
loaded ; small cases it were an’ they 
was ill to stow proper. So ’twere 
made out they was to be roused 
from the boddom o’ the hold an’ be 
laid atop the cargo; an’ I were 
ordered to make a linin’ to hold 
them. Well an’ good. 
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We unships the after hatch, an’ 
there’s the loadin’ well right down, 
We hoists the wee cases on deck; 
then we trims an’ fixes the cargo an’ 
stows the wee cases high up on top; 
Then me job starts an’ I’m to line 
in the cases so’s they’d be fast an’ 
yet leave the cargo shaft clear to the 
boddom for workin’ room. 

To get the linin’ in proper I'd 
need to work over the cargo-well, 
For that they sets a batten across like 
a scaffoldin’, slung on a bight at 
each end; a kind 0’ bo’sun’s chair 
to stand on, you might say. 

I gets down on that an’ one o’ the 
hands lowers down the timber as I 
needs it. Fine I knew the man that 
worked wi’ me an’ I'd sailed wi’ him 
for long. I gets near finished an’ he 
hands me down the last timber 
board. 

“ That’s the last piece, Peter,” he 
cries at me. “ Can I give ye a hand 
to finish ? ” 

“No,” I tells him. ‘ She’s goin’ 
to finish just proper. Go you an’ 
ask the bo’sun for a help to hoist the 
batten an’ set back hatches when | 
comes on deck.” 

I fixes in me timber plank one end 
an’ I works along an’ makes t’other 
end fast. There she is, an’ I’m ready 
to scale the rope an’ get on deck. 


I’ve one hand yet on the top o’ the | 


new fixed linin’ an’ I lays me other 
hand to the rope ready to haul meself 
up, when the whole rope gives way. 
Down drops the end o’ the batten 
I’m standin’ on ; she slides from the 
bight at the other end an’ away sh¢ 
flies down to the very boddom o” the 
hold. 
An’ there am I, hangin’ by me 
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finger-tips to the edge o’ the top 
plank o’ me new linin’. My faith, 
but I hangs on an’ lets out a great 
shout. I gets the fingers o’ me other 
hand up too, but I couldn’t hang 
long ; for the plank edge were cuttin’ 
me finger-tips. 

My glory, I’m in a fix. I couldn’t 
pull meself up, for me top plank 
were just up to the hold facin’, an’ 
if so be I let go I’d be like the batten 
that had gone afore me, lyin’ splint- 
ered at the boddom o’ the hold. 

I cries out again an’ sets me teeth 
to hang on. Things was goin’ black 
when I feels arms grip me round the 
middle an’ legs go curlin’ round 
mine. *Twere the mate, slung over 
on a line. 

“ Hold on a minute more, Peter,” 
he tells me, “ till I gets a cast round 
ye.” An’ I holds like a clam. 

They hauls me on deck, an’ there 
weren’t nothin’ said to me; but the 
mate had some o’ the crew aft an’ 
asked this an’ that. 

Howsomenever, the matter passed 
an’ I heard no more. We made our 
tuns an’ by ways came round the 
Cape. I minds we'd sighted St 
Helena when the cap’n sent for me. 
He needed a bit work done in his 
cabin. 

Aft I goes as ordered, an’ there’s 
the cap’n in his cabin, layin’ bits 0” 
things here an’ there. 

“ Carpenter,” says the cap’n, “ I’m 
needin’ a bit job done for meself. 
Here’s things I’ve been gettin’ from 
port to port an’ they’re gettin’ ayont 
me. I’m for packin’ them up an’ 
takin’ them home. I'll need a case 
made to carry them. Can ye do 
that ? ” 
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“ Ay, sir,” says I. “Pll do that; 
but [ll need the measurements.” 

“ That’s what I’m workin’ out,” 
says he. “ Here’s a lot I’ve laid on 
the settee. There’s more in the 
boddom o’ the clo’es closet, an’ the 
drawer at the top o’ the closet’s full 
o’ small stuff. It'll be a job takin’ all 
the small things out o’ the drawer 
an’ measurin’ them up. How’ll ye 
do that?” 

“Tl take the drawer out, sir,” 
says I, “an’ lay it on the settee: 
Then [ll stow the rest round abouts; 
Pll measure her up an’ get me cube; 
Then I can make me case accordin’, 
forby leavin’ room for packin’.” 

“Do you that, carpenter,” he 
orders. “ An’ if so be ye needs a 
hand me steward can help ye.” . 

“ [ll manage fine meself, sir,” says 
I. “Then there won’t be no 
mistakes.” 

“Very good,” says he, short. 
“Very good. When ye’ve got the 
case made, fetch it aft an’ we'll stow 
it proper.” 

Wi’ that off he goes on deck. 

I takes a look to the things he’d 
got on the settee. There weren’t 
nothin’ out o’ the ord’nar; one or 
two bits o’ models; mosques, 
elephants, elephant bells an’ the 
like. I builds them up at the end o’ 
the couch. Then I goes to the 
clo’es closet. 

That clo’es press were a bit bigger’n 
ord’nar. *“Twere the whole height 


atween decks an’ ’twere built agin 
the bulk-head linin’ an’ stood out 
into the cabin. The doors was 
double an’ opened from the centre. 

I opens the doors. On the top o’ 
the cupboard there’s a long, deep 
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drawer the whole width o’ the press, 
an’ ablow that’s the hangin’ space. 
On the floor o’ the press I sees 
parcels, Fine I knows what’s in 
them; silk an’ cotton, lace an’ all 
sorts. I takes them out an’ I stacks 
them wi’ the other stuff on the settee. 
Then I goes back for the drawer. 

I’m not that tall that I could see 
into the drawer, for ’twere above me 
head; ay, *twould be five foot six 
from the deck. An’ not knowin’ but 
what there might be somethin’ 
weighty in’t I didn’t just want to take 
it out above me head; so I hauls 
over a flat chest an’ I stands on that. 

I eases out the drawer a bit an’ 
looks in. There’s carvin’s 0’ wee 
idols, ivory chessmen an’ all such, 
an’ I’m just for haulin’ it right out 
when in comes the steward. 

“ Hold on,” says he, mighty sharp, 
same’s he were wont to give orders. 
“Tl give ye a help to empty that 
drawer.” 

“I can manage wi’out,” I tells 
him, blunt, for I weren’t havin’ 
cabin stewards orderin’ me about. 
But for all that, commandin’ ways 
came nat’ral to the man, more like 
as if he were a ship’s officer. 

A tall man he were, as I telled ye, 
an’ upstandin’ for all that he were so 
thin, an’ he glares down at me wi’ a 
hard unkindly look in the eye. He 
says— 

“* What are ye goin’ to do wi’ that 
drawer ? ” 

“Do what I’m ordered,” says I. 
** T'll tell ye this, I’m ship’s carpenter 
an’ I takes me orders from the cap’n, 
an’ may be, though it’s cabin steward 
you makes out to be, ye’ll know what 
that means.” 
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He gets mad at that an’ forgets 
himself. 

* Flarin’ glory,” he cries an’ makes 
at me in right style. 

If it hadn’t been that the cap’n 
came through there would ’a’ been 
a right to-do. All but the steward’s 
brought up short by the head, he 
manages to tell me— 

“ If so be ye needs help, sing out.” 
An’ he stands aside to let the cap’n 
in. But the cap’n didn’t wait-but a 
minute, just to see how things was 
goin’; an’ I carries on wi’ the job. 

I takes out that top drawer an’ lays 
it wi’ the odds an’ ends on the settee, 
an’ I measures it all up. I’m just for 
puttin’ the drawer back when me 
eye lights on a wee chippy wood on 
the edge o’ the shelf the drawer fitted 
into; an’ that wee piece were the 
same identical as what I’d found on 
the edge o” me a’ger. I steps on the 
chest an’ has a look right into the 
drawer space. Then I sees. 

Right at the back there’s new 
white paint, but in the middle o’ the 
centre linin’ board there’s the mark 
o’ a round plug o’ wood like a bung, 
but near’ flush wi’ the linin’. In the 
centre o” the plug there’s a knot 0’ 
tarry twine covered wi’ paint. A 
nice neat job, by heck. 

I listens careful an’ I hears the 
steward in the saloon. Quick, I 
outs wi’ the knife an’ eases out the 
plug. Out she comes, twine an’ all, 

an’ wi’ the twine comes wee packages 
all strung in line like a rope 0 
sausages. A long, long line ’twere. 

I’m seein’ the game now. I makes 
proper haste, an’, my faith, there 
were need. Back I stows the pack- 
ages, eases home the plug, slips back 
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the knife in me belt an’ grabs the 
end o’ the drawer. Me hand weren’t 
tightly on her when through comes 
the steward. 

“ Can I help ye, carpenter?” he 
asks, polite; but the eyes o’ him 
glared the evil 0’ hate. “‘ May be I 
were over-hasty afore, but bein’ 
cabin steward I feels me responsi- 
bility. A butler on shore must see 
to everything that’s done, an’ that’s 
why I forgot for a minute.” 

“ Good an’ well,” says I. “ But 
ye'll find cabin stewards isn’t butlers, 
no more’n cabin stewards isn’t ships’ 
officers. Ye can gi’ me a hand wi’ 
the end o’ the drawer to set her back 
in her place, for she’s over-awkward 
for one man when she’s full.” 

He helps me an’ we sets her back ; 
then he asks— 

“ Are ye packin’ all the stuff in 
one box ?” 

“ll work out me measurements 
an’ I’ll make me crate. Then I'll 
pack her here.” 

“ When you’re ready, I'll give ye 
a hand out wi’ the drawer.” 

“ Oh,” says I, off-hand, “ I'll not 
be needin’ to take the drawer out 














again. Ill stow the things handier 
wiout that.” 

He looks at me keen an’ he nods. 

“You can redd up the rest,” I tells 
him. “ I’m off to make me crate.” 

By holy, by the looks o’ him he 
would ’a’ been gladsome if so be I’d 
been off to make me coffin. Yet he 
makes account to be mighty easy. 
| Fine I sees he’s holdin’ on tight, for 
he were a man wont to order an’ be 
obeyed. Takin’ orders from ships’ 
carpenters went clean agin his natur’. 
Howsomenever, wi’ one thing an’ 
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another an’ gales that helped us 
we’re well up by the Bishop towards 
our landin’ port afore I’ve time to 
take me crate aft to the cap’n’s 
cabin. But I gets her there an’ I 
starts in packin’, O’ course, the 
steward had to be in an’ out; seem- 
in’ly he just couldn’t stay out long. 
I gets the main stuff stowed an’ then 
I’ve but the things in the drawer to 
pack. 
*Twere then Rinnings comes in 
an’ says— 

* T'll hand ye the things from the 
drawer as ye stows them, carpenter, 
That'll save ye time.” 

*Twere polite enough said, but it 
had the snap o’ an order. 

** Steward,” says I, “go you 
about your own jobs an’ I'll handle 
mine. Ye’re takin’ up time an’ space 
standin’ there.” 

“Tm thinkin’ [’d better stay an’ 
keep an eye on things,” says he. 
** You seems over-keen to be left on 
your own.” 

My hookey, I were mad at him. 

“ By criminy,” says I, “out o’ 
here, ye miserable dish-washer that’s 
been seaman; out afore I makes 
room for meself to work in.” 

The rage o’ him couldn’t stand 
that, though. He lets fly a great 
string 0’ swear-words an’ at me he 
comes wi’ hands an’ feet; an old 
mate’s trick that, but there he forgot. 
*Tis one thing. to be mate an’ have 
power, for he can strike down his 

man; an’ holy help the man that 
strikes back. An’ there I had him. 

I side-steps his rush an’ I tips his 
balance wi’ me shoulder. Me knee 
takes him where it hurts an’ me fore- 
arm clips his jaw as he comes for’at, 
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Then I plays him the mate’s trick 
an’ me toe chaps the side o’ his head 
as he comes to deck. 

I got peace then, though the things 
the cap’n told me weren’t right; 
no, sir, they were not. But that’s 
the way. 

Come that as may, I pulls out the 
drawer an’ I finishes the job. Ay, I 
did it proper, an’ may be I’d ’a’ told 
the cap’n all I'd done if so be he 
hadn’t said he’d mark me discharge. 
Forteverways, I screws down the lid 
0’ the crate an’ I’m just for ropin’ 
her when back comes the cap’n. 

“Leave that ropin’, carpenter,” 
says he, very stern. ‘“ You can do 
that when we’ve cleared the Customs. 
They're mighty partic’lar gettin’. 
I'll send for ye when ye’re needed.” 

For’at I goes, mighty glum, an’ 
hot insides. I’m tellin’ you I weren’t 
happy; no, sir, I were not. What 
the outcome were to be I couldn’t 
tell. Whiles I’d think I’d report aft 
an’ tell the cap’n about the wee pack- 
ages. Then I’d take a notion to 
meself that ’twere over-late for that, 
for I should ’a’ told afore. 

Whiles I thinks I’ll tell the mate, 
an’ may be I would ’a’ done just that 
when I were workin’ at a job aft, but 
just then Rinnings passes. Manys 
an’ manys a time I’ve been in trouble 
an’ I’ve fallen foul o’ a few, but for 
the looks Rinnings gave me he might 
’a’ been the cap’n himself an’ me 
crossin’ him on the weather side o’ 
the poop. 

Yet there were a look on him same 
as if he were fairly in command. 
You knows fine how it is when a 
man’s filled wi’ the bigsiness 0’ him- 
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self. °Tweren’t just that he were 
makin’ account; devily bit. What 
just were in his mind I couldn't 
solve, but someways ’twere pleasin’ 
to him fine. He gives me a straight 
look an’ the side o’ his face kind o’ 
crinkles ; tall an’ straight, head well 
up an’ kind o’ set sidy-ways. It gave 
me to think, by jimminy; an’ I’ll tell 
you I weren’t noways lightsome. 

*Twere one foggish, half-moon 
night, same as is common in these 
parts, an’ I’m on deck takin’ a look 
to this an’ that as is me duty. I’m 
for’at on the starb’d side an’ I sees 
a line danglin’ from a boat over the 
skids. I goes to see into that; I’m 
just for liftin’ me hand to take grip 
o’ that line when a somethin’ comes 
over me. What ’twere is more’n I 
can say. May be a move caught my 
eye; may be ’twere a sound. Be 
that as may, I turns quick. I sees a 
move by the main fife-rail an’ I 
ducks. What flew weren’t inches off 
me head, an’ there stickin’ fast in a 
strake o’ the boat is me own wee axe. 

’Twere the roar I gave an’ the 
spang I made brought the mate for’at. 
But never a soul but the watch were 
on deck then; an’ damdy one 0’ 
them had seen a thing. 

The mate sees the axe stickin’ 
there an’ he makes a great question- 
ing, but devily thing came o’ that; 
an’ it seemed like as if I’d stuck me 
own axe there to make account 0 
the yarn. 

But, my faith, I kept a bright eye 
liftin’. If so happened that axe 
caught me *twouldn’t ’a’ taken but 
a tip to send me over the rail; an’ 
suppose the watch had heard ought, 
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the man that did it would ’a’ let on 
I'd gone over on me own an’ he’d 
tried to save me. By the time the 
ship had brought to an’ the boat 
lowered I'd ’a’ sunk far enough. 

Ay, ay, axe throwin’s an easy job 
an’ a good hand can throw dead true. 
Thinks I, I could ’a’ taught that man 
a thing or two; yet, what could I 
say ? 

Howsomenever, the pilot picks us 
up an’ we makes towards Liverpool. 
A tug heaves alongsides an’ three 
men comes aboard. Yarns begins to 
go round. Some says there’s police 
aboard, some holds it’s Customs men 
and some says it’s both the two. Be 
that as may, they has a rare look over 
the ship. They even goes through 
me shop. Then back they goes to 
the cabin. 

I’m settin’ by me tools, bein’ near 
the end o’ the voyage, when I’m 
sent for. Aft I goes an’ reports in 
the saloon. There’s the cap’n lookin’ 
mighty stern; an’ there’s the mate 
seemin’ puzzled an’ glarin’ about 
same’s he’d fight the devil himself. 
Three men from the shore was 
standin’ by; an’ Rinnings were 
forenent the table. 

“ Carpenter,” says the cap’n when 
I reports meself, “‘ these gentlemen 
are makin’ enquiry into ships’ cargoes 
an’ they wants to know of any odd 
happenin’s that may have occurred 
in voyages from the east. Have ye 
seen any ?” 

* As such, sir?” I asks. 

The cap’n looks to the big powerful 
man that’s standin’ aside him— 

“Perhaps, inspector, you can 
explain better’n me?” 

12 
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“Such as marks in panelling, 
boards lifted, or marks of freshly 
screwed nails,” says the big man; 
an inspector of police I put him 
down. 

Now I sees meself in a bother. If 
so be I told the yarn about the hole 
drilled in the bulk-head linin’ ahint 
the drawer an’ how I'd found the 
plug an’ all, Rinnings would swear 
*twere me did it. An’ what could I 
say? An’ may be if I didn’t tell an’ 
they found it after me work there, 
wouldn’t I be in a proper fix ? 

I looks to Rinnings. He’s wearin’ 
his coat for once, an’ he looks a tall 
big man. He doesn’t look the 
spindle-shanks he were stripped. 
But that coat hangs about him in 
wrinkles an’ folds like a sail on a 
broken yard. 

I thinks fast. Then I sees how 
it’s done. Rinnings had plenty room 
insides that coat to stow a heap 0’ 
stuff, an’ for all I knew it likely had 
a false linin’. 

“It'll be contraband ye’re lookin’ 
for, sir?” says I. “ Opium most 
likely.” 

“How would you know that?” 
asks the inspector. “ Do you know 
somethin’ about it ? ” 

** Cabin steward’s a fine job, sir,” 
says I, “most especially for them 
that’s been mates. All they’ve got 
to do is put the packages insides the 
linin’ 0” a’ coat an’ come aboard.” 

“What d’ye mean, carpenter?” 
cries the cap’n at me. 

“ Well, sir,” says I, “ if it was me 
I'd do just that; then I’d take out 
a drawer in the clo’es press in the 
cap’n’s cabin, drill a hole in the bulk- 
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head linin’ an’ drop the wee packages, “Has he had a chance to take it 

tied together like sausages, down that § away since?” puts in the cap’n. 

hole.” “No, sir,” says the steward, 
“ Well?” “He has not, for I’ve watched him 


“T wouldn’t need to wear that 
coat on the voyage, bein’ cabin 
steward, but when it came time to 
go ashore at the home port an’ the 
Customs. had come an’ gone, Id 
stow the packages back in me coat 
linin’,”” . 

** What’s all this nonsense ? ” roars 
the. cap’n. 

“* The man’s mad,” cries the mate. 

“Not all that mad,’ says I. 
“ Tell you me this, sir: Why did 
the batten in the hold come adrift 
an’ near send me to glory? An’ why 
did the axe miss me an’ drive her 
face.in the boat? Look you ahint 
the drawer in the clo’es closet in the 
cap’n’s cabin an’ ye’ll find a round 
hole drilled in the bulk-head. That’s 
where the opium were stowed.” 

“ IT knew it,” breaks in the steward, 
cool as winter, an’ he turns to the 
cap’n. “I knew that carpenter were 
up. to somethin’, sir. Every time I 
came. near the cabin when he were 
packin’ your stuff he stopped work 
an’ he wouldn’t let me help. You'll 
remember comin’ into the cabin, 
sir, when we was havin’ some words ? 
I :were suspicionin’ then an’ tryin’ 
to find out what were goin’ on. He’d 
be drillin’ a hole an’ he’d let the 
packages down ahint the bulk-head 
linin’ on a string, an’ the string will 
be there as he said,” 

* An’ you think he put it there ?” 
asks the inspector. 

“Yes, I do,” says the steward, 
very firm. 


careful’.” 

** We'll go to the cabin,” orders 
the cap’n. 

The cabin were fine an’ roomy. 
The inspector stands wi’ one 0 
the plain clo’es men (a Customs’ 
man I made out) forenent the clo’es 
press. The cap’n stands in the 
middle o” the deck. I’m near the 
door, an’ the other plain clo’es man 
is atween me an’ that same. Rinnings 
is hoppin’ about. 

The inspector calls Rinnings over 
to the clo’es closet. 

** Pull out that drawer,” says he. 

Rinnings takes hold o’ one handle 
an’ the Customs’ man takes t’other, 
Out comes the drawer. There’s the 
bulk-head at the back. There’s the 
plug an’ the knot o’ tarry twine. 

I’m standin’ wonderin’ what’s to 
be the outcome o’ all this. Rinnings 
seems all lit up an’ full o’ helpfulness. 
He takes a look to me; man, what 
a look! My holy, I thinks hard. 
*Twere Rinnings or me. Fine I 
knew then I should ’a’ gone to the 
cap’n afore. Yet, may be that 
would ’a’ been the last thing I’d ’a’ 
done ; for, Rinnings missin’ wi’ the 
axe, he’d ’a’ made sure some other 
ways. 

Forteverways, the Customs’ man 
stretches in an’ prises out the plug. 
There’s no’ but a wee bit tarry twine 
left on the other side. I looks to 
Rinnings. He weren’t so cocked-up 
then. 

** Didn’t you say there would be 
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string on the other side?” the 
inspector asks him. 

“ I were only guessin’, 0’ course,” 
says Rinnings, tryin’ hard to hold 
on. “ May be the string broke an’ 
the stuff’s dropped down ahint the 
bulk-head.” 

“How do you know it were 
there?” The cap’n were gettin’ 
short. “You seems to know a lot 
about it someways.” Then he turns 
on me— 

* What d’ye know, carpenter ?” 

* That the steward has a double 
coat for stowin’ stuff in, sir,” I tells 
him. ‘ Take you a look to that coat 
an’ may be we'll see how the stuff 
came aboard. He were a stout man 
then, but he’s a bit shrunk now.” 
’-The steward moves nearer the 
door— 

“If I’d ought to do wi’ the stuff 
‘twould be in the coat now, surely.” 
An’ he pats the pockets. 

“Take it off,” orders the cap’n, 
“an’ then we'll see. That should 
clear the matter up.” 

Rinnings puts the hand to the 
insides 0” the coat. I could see his 
trouble fine ; he’d made an error an’ 
there were a bulge. If so be he took 
off that coat he’d have to show his 
revolver, an’ then he’d be in a fix. 

I slips me hand round me belt. 
Fine I-minds his game wi’ the axe 
an’ I thinks may be I can show him 
better work. 

Rinnings looks to the door. He 
slips t’other hand to the coat, same 


| «8 if he were goin’ to take her off; 


ay’ out comes the old forty-one 
Colt. 
“Stand back,” says he, an’ his 
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voice had the crack o’ command. 
Desperate he looked an’ a man that 
wouldn’t be taken. 

“Up your hands,” he orders, an’ 
steps back to the bulk-head. 

Then it happened all in one. The 
cap’n moves, same as if he’d rush the 
steward, an’ Rinnings swings’ on 
him. But, my faith, I were faster, 
for I owed him one. bu ss 

I telled you me hand were to me 
belt. When Rinnings ordered hands 
up an’ swung the gun on the cap’n, 
I brings me hands up; but in me 
right hand palm I had me knife an’ 
as that hand came up the knife left 
her. 

Tis an old throwin’ trick that 
a for’at throw—an’ the knife travels 
like a bullet.. That one ‘caught 
Rinnings in the face. His aim went 
wide; an’ the plain clo’es -man 
felled him to the deck. 

Man, but he were a proper mess 
where the knife had caught the face 
o him; but they set a towel about 
it an’ propped him on the settee. 

** An’ now,” says the cap’n, “‘ may 
be ye’ll tell us what ye did wi’ the 
stuff ?” 

Rinnings were weakenin’— 

“T haven’t got it an’ I don’t know 
where it is.” 

“ There yell sit till we finds it, 
should ye bleed to death,” the cap’n 
tells him. Then he turns to me: 
“Break down the bulk-head linin’, 
carpenter.” 

“There’s no need, sir,” says I. 
“* The stuff’s in the crate I made ye.” 

“How d’ye know?” asks the 
inspector. 

“T put it there,” I tells him. 
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The cap’n were mad, but I lets 
on— 

“If so be I’d reported when I 
found the hole an’ the plug an’ the 
wee packages, what would ’a’ hap- 
pened? Wouldn’t there ’a’ been 
enquiries into this an’ that? 
Wouldn’t Rinnings ’a’ said ’twere me 
did it? Wouldn’t you ’a’ had us aft 
an’ then held on till we landed ? ” 

* Go on,” says the cap’n, never 
denyin’. 

*Rinnings jaloused [’d found 
somethin’ amiss wi’ me a’ger, for he 
saw me lookin’ to the edge at the 
for’at' house door. Then what does 
he do but slack the bight an’ let the 
batten go when time I’m in the hold. 
D’ye mind that, sir?” 

** What then?” 

“I finds the stuff when I’m 
measurin’ for your crate, an’ fine 
Rinnings suspicioned that same; 
for why else did he throw the axe at 
me? He weren’t takin’ no chances ; 
not he, no, sir. But he couldn’t risk 
more then. He’d got to chance the 
findin’ an’ try an’ lay the blame on 
me (the which he did). An’ where 
were I then? Weren’t I the man wi’ 
the tools? Weren’t you likely to 
think ’twere me?” 

“Like enough,” says the cap’n. 
** But why in the name o’ glory did 
ye put it in me crate?” 

“If I'd reported to you an’ ye’d 
made enquiry, sir,” I tells him; 
“what time you were enquirin’ 
Rinnings would ’a’ got me some way 
or other an’ *twere me for holy 
glory. Get me out o’ the road an’ 
he could say ’twere me hid the stuff, 
if so be it were found. An’ who’s to 
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deny? I had to get Rinnings 
puzzled, so I packed the opium in 
your crate where ’twould be safe, an’ 
I could report to ye after we docked.” 

** An’ how did ye ever suspicion 
*twere there?” asks the inspector. 
** Seems pretty smart to me.” 

“Smart!” says I. “ Smart! 
Blast an’ burn it, it had to be smart. 
Yes, sir, it had so. I found the edge 
0” me a’ger turned an’ a bit chippy 
0’ wood on her, an’ I found another 
bit chippy ahint the drawer; so I 
put chip an’ chip together an’ that 
made somethin’ amiss. Then I 
seeks an’ finds the hole an’ plug in 
the bulk-head linin’. If so be 
Rinnings hadn’t turned the edge o’ 
me a’ger when he drilled that hole 
I might ’a’ been overboard, or I 
might likely be standin’ trial for 
runnin’ opium. Who would ’2’ 
believed me wi’ all me handy tools 
agin Rinnings wi’ none?” 

“Not me,” says the inspector. 

So there you are, sir. That’s what 
near came o’ turnin’ the edge o’ me 
a’ger. They'd ’a’ hauled me off to 
the jail. 

What about near losin’ me life? 
What’s to that? Sailorin’ were aye 
a dangerous trade, an’ that’s all in 
the day’s run. But the jail! Man, 
I were sorry for Rinnings for all that 
he near spoiled me a’ger. They 
patched up his face, but they locked 
him up ashore. 

Hech, ay! That’s what comes 0’ 
drillin’ holes. Faith, Rinnings would 
’a’ been better keepin’ goats. 

Goats! My holy! Me drill holes 
for goats? By me sang, not me; 
no, sir, devily bit. 
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MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER 


BY HUGH ALLEN 


It was only when the tail-light of 
the bus was winking to a dim red 
pin-point a way up the road that I 
realised that my torch was still on 
the front seat. I had just returned 
unexpectedly from Jubbulpore, and 
when I got off at the little village of 
Matkuli I knew that I would have to 
walk home. Méatkuli is a small 
collection of wattle-and-daub huts 
lying midway between the little 
Indian town of Piparia and 
Pachmarhi, the summer seat of 
the Madhya Pradesh government. 
For the last fourteen miles of the 
way to this tiny hill capital the road 
winds sharply upwards through 
desolate jungles on the steep face 
of the Satpura Mountains. 

It was a pitch-black night, the 
month was January and the year 
1951. Our estate lies two miles off 
this main road and is reached by a 
rough sandy cart-track, the last 
mile snaking through heavy ‘ big- 
tree’ jungle. But the prospect of 
the walk home through the darkness 
and without a weapon worried me 
not at all. As a farmer I had often 
been forced to spend whole nights 
roaming the forests alone, and by 
now experience had long since taught 
me that there was little to fear from 
wild animals provided they were 
left unmolested. 


At least, that is what I thought 
six years ago. But since that time 
the picture has changed violently. 
So much so, indeed, that whenever 
I go out into the jungles now, ‘be it 
by day or night, I always carry a 
rifle, or a shot-gun loaded with 
buckshot or lethal ball in one 
barrel. 

On that night, however, I antici- 
pated nothing more than a pleas- 
ant stroll through the whispering 
forest. As I strode along the deserted 
village street I saw that most of the 
inhabitants were already in bed; 
for from only a few of the low huts 
came the dim flicker of burning 
tapers. But half-way down I found 
Behari loading his bullock-cart with 
grain for an early start to market. 
For a few moments I stopped to 
chat, and when he knew I was walking 
home without a light he immediately 
offered to lend me a_ hurricane- 
lantern and an axe. I accepted both 
gladly: a light would be a great 
help, and the little jungle axes carried 
by all the forest men have handles 
long enough to allow them to be 
used as comfortable walking-sticks. 

Just beyond the village the track 
wanders through fairly open savanna 
country. When I was crossing this 
the night seemed not so dark:. the 
bright stars overhead shed a faint 
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radiance which showed a few yards 
of dim path before it was bitten off 
by the night. But after I had gone 
a mile the black mass of the jungle 
loomed up against the deep luminous 
indigo of the sky, and when I came 
under the tall trees they blotted out 
the. stars so that suddenly all round 
me there was nothing but an inky 
blackness and the rustle of the 
whispering forest. It was then I 
realised. how little use the lamp I 
carried was going to be; for like 
most villagers’ lanterns it had prob- 
ably never been cleaned, and now 
the flickering flame within was 
striving to show ‘through a glass 
darkly,’ 

For a few hundred yards I trudged 
on, through the forest, my footsteps 
a series of muffled crunches.on the 
soft sandy track. Then I suddenly 
startled the first wild creature, Or 
so.I thought; for from my right 
came abruptly the sharp baying 
alarm of a barking deer, a warning 
taken up almost immediately by a 
chital hind much farther away. I 
stopped, thinking the animal had 
been frightened by the dim flickering 
light and the sound of my approach. 
The call came twice more, each time 
a little nearer than the first. That 
told me the animal had been alarmed 
by something else ; for a gentle wind 
was sighing through the trees, blowing 
obliquely from behind me, left to 
right. 

That deer must have picked up 
my. scent, and because it was still 
coming nearer I knew it to be in 
great danger; and I knew too that 
for my own peace of mind I had to 
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try to save its life. So I set off away 
from the track, tramping noisily 
through the fallen leaves and swinging 
the lantern high until I felt the wind 
full on my neck and blowing straight 
towards the spot where I judged 
the little animal to be. Then I gave 
a long low whistle and the sharp 
barking call of the muntjac. Fora 
full two minutes I heard nothing; 
then, hesitantly, a faint rustling 
about fifty yards off.. Slowly it came 
nearer, an animal literally tiptoeing 
through the leaves. Then, for the 
last few paces, it came with a rush 
and into the dim circle of light thrown 
by the lantern. A young barking 
deer, its horns just beginning to 
sprout. For a moment it stood quite 
still, its big liquid eyes staring up 
into mine. 

“What goes on, fathead?” I 
asked it. “ Can’t look after yourself 
even in your own jungles, eh ?” 

The deer made no audible reply, 
but came closer and gave me a 
couple of light licks on my hand. 
In case those last few lines have 
given the impression that I am some 
sort of Tarzan of the Indian jungles, 
let me hasten to add that this little 
animal was mine. At least, he was 
insomuch as any deer can be said to 
belong to any human being. His 
name was Sammy, and I had had him 
since he was a few hours old. The 
men who brought him said he had 
been abandoned by his mother in 
the forest. That may or may not 
have been true: those men I knew 
were habitual poachers, and it was 
more than likely that the poor hind 
had disappeared into their cooking- 
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pots after she had been shot down 
over water. 

Sammy then was the merest slip 
of a fawn, all long spindly legs and 
soft fluffy ears. But from the very 
first day he thrived on a baby’s 
bottle: he took to it like an experi- 
enced infant, and the only real 
difficulty we ever had about his meals 
was to persuade him that he had had 
enough. For the first few months he 
was quite content to wander about 
close to the house; but as he grew 
older he started to roam farther 
afield. - Then, during the hours of 
darkness, he took to staying out in 
the forest. We seldom tried to re- 
strain him unless we knew it was 
unsafe for him to be out. For we 
have had so many strange pets from 
the wild creatures all round us that 
long ago we decided never to keep 
them by force alone. If they liked 
us enough they would stay of their 
own free will; if they did not, then 
they could go back at any time to 
their own kind. 

On this night when I met Sammy 
he had been roaming about the 
forest after dark for several months. 
By daybreak he was always back, 
usually bedded down somewhere 
near the verandah preparing to sleep. 
But the time now was just a few 
minutes to midnight, and since I 
felt sure some carnivore was on the 
prowl close by, it would be much 
safer if Sammy came home at once 
—whether he liked the idea or not. 
I was wearing a short silk scarf, so 
I took this off and tied one end round 
his neck. Sammy submitted meekly, 
and when we set off to rejoin the 
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track he trotted along quite willingly 
close to my side. 

But after we had gone a hundred 
yards he suddenly stopped, bringing 
me to an abrupt halt with a sharp 
tug on the scarf. Without hurting 
his neck I could not go on, -so I 
stepped back to give him a shove 
from the rear. When I touched him 
he was trembling, and almost at once 
he came in close to my knees, préssirig 
hard against them. He kept his 
head high in the air, his dilated 
nostrils sniffing the wind while ‘his 
eyes stared fixedly over to our left. 
I began to listen, but all I could hear 
was the chirping cicadas and the 
soft rustle of the breeze through the 
trees. After a few minutes I managed 
to urge him on, but his gait now was 
like some crude marionette, jerky and 
stiff, while his head was held 
woodenly erect, still staring to the 
left, as though some invisible operator 
above was forgetting to twiddle the 
strings that animated this particular 
part of his body. Without warning 
he stopped again. 

Then I heard it. 

Just the faintest rustle of dried 
leaves from behind us and a little 
to the left. One of the big cats 
without any doubt at all. I had 
heard them moving through the 
jungle at night too often to imagine 
I might be mistaken. But tiger or 
leopard? At that moment all my 
money was on leopard—one of the 
large sneaking brutes which become 
so bold that they will snatch a dog 
from a man’s very heels. Idle, 
crafty rascals ; and so well used to the 
villager and his slovenly ways that 











they live like kings off his domestic 
stock. A light hardly worries them 
at all; for they rely almost entirely 
on their incredible speed to keep 
out of trouble. It was this lightning 
speed I feared most: a determined 
leopard, invisible in the dark, could 
whip Sammy away from my side at 
almost any moment he chose. 

Very slowly I continued to urge 
him along the sandy track towards 
home, at the same time swinging 
that almost useless lantern high 
above us so that the leopard could 
not fail to see that the little deer 
was accompanied by a man. I[ 
purposely did not shout or make any 
more noise than I could help; for 
although that would have told the 
leopard all I wanted him to know, 
any sudden racket now, even if it 
came from me, might well alarm 
Sammy so much that he would 
become unmanageable and tear him- 
self away—and that would be to 
play the enemy’s game as he wanted 
it. 

Although I had been listening 
hard all this time I had heard no 
other sound since that first faint 
rustle a few minutes before. Then, 
just when I was beginning to think 
that my stratagem with the light 
had succeeded, the most alarming 
noises broke out only a little way 
to our left. There was a sudden loud 
scuffing and crashing as some large 
animal began to force its way through 
heavy brush; then, unaccountably, 
it appeared to stop and thresh madly 
about as though engaged in some 
high-spirited, foolish nocturnal frolic. 
Those noises changed my mind 
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completely: this could never be a 
leopard ; and was, almost certainly, 
a bear. But what, by all the forest 
gods, was the fool doing? I had 
never heard anything like it before, 
but there was nothing to gain now 
by wondering what clownish antics 
were amusing bruin. For he is a 
jungle clod far better left alone, 
unpredictable and vicious even when 
he seems on his best behaviour. So 
if we let him be, and neither fright- 
ened him nor interfered with his 
foolish fun, we would both get safely 
home and to bed. Lowering the 
lantern almost to the ground I tried 
to make Sammy quicken his pace. 
But he started to show even more 
reluctance to move along the path, 
and dug in his small pointed hooves 
as I tried to shove him on from 
behind. 

He refused to budge. After a 
few minutes of wrestling I was 
sweating profusely and getting rather 
bad tempered. Suddenly I stopped 
—wondering why I was wasting so 
much energy. The danger was past. 
Our leopard had turned out to be a 
bear. And that, as far as I could hear 
now, had gone away. Though even 
if it was still about it would not hurt 
Sammy. So he could now be left 
to take his usual chance in his 
beloved forest. The choice in any 
case would be his. If he was still 
scared he could follow me home. 
But when I bent to untie the knot 
in the scarf I found him trembling 
even more than before, and every 
sinew beneath the twitching flesh 
was strung tight. I tried to calm him 
down, stroking his back and caressing 
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his ears. He took no notice of my 
efforts : his neck remained rigid, and 
he kept his eyes staring straight 
ahead. Without warning he sud- 
denly reared back, away from my 
hands, jerking the scarf to full 
stretch. At the same time he 
uttered his sharp little bark of 
alarm. ; 

Now he started to tug so violently 
that I was wrenched round facing 
him with my back to the track leading 
home. For a few moments I fought 
him, then something suddenly made 
me turn my head and look over my 
shoulder. In the dim light of that 
dirty lamp I immediately caught a 
glimpse of some shadowy thing lying 
obliquely across the path. It was 
only a few yards away, but even when 
Lwhipped the lamp aloft I could not 
at once make out what it was. A 
second later I knew it was a large 
leopard. Sammy seemed to save the 
situation ; for even as I stared I saw 
the front paws suddenly teetering as 
it steadied for a spring. Then the 
little deer had wrenched me a good 
two yards back and the leopard was 
in the air. 

Yet ... even in the excitement 
of the moment and by that almost 
useless light I knew that that spring 
would not have struck us down. It 
was as if the leopard was playing, 
like a cat with a mouse, before 
coming in for the kill. But he 
would not feint again. And all I had 
was that little jungle axe. It was 
a puny weapon against lightning- 
quick vicious teeth and claws. But 
even as he had left the ground I 
had gripped it tight and raised the 
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blade above my shoulder, The 
moment he touched down he would 
whip about. Then he would come 
straight at us. Strangely, he did 
nothing of the sort. When he landed 
he just went hurtling on and dis- 
appeared into a patch of brush, 
Almost at once those extraordinary 
noises started up again. It was as 
though the animal was in the grip 
of some terrible paroxysm of anger. 
He was beating madly about, and 
appeared to be tearing to pieces 
everything within his reach, The 
racket was now coming from some 
little way behind us, and this abruptly 
goaded Sammy into furious activity. 

All at once he was off, tearing for 
home as fast as his legs could go. 
So was I, still hanging onto the end 
of the scarf; it seemed the best idea 
in the world to be flying away from 
that berserk brute in the bushes, 
Only when we finally pounded up to 
our long drive at the end of the forest 
did we slacken speed ; then, panting 
for breath, we went more slowly 
until we reached the house. Once 
there I took Sammy across to the 
cowsheds and bundled him in with 
the calves. He went willingly: 
there was none of the prancing 
nonsense he usually put on whenever 
we shut him up for his own good. 

Back at the house, hot coffee and 
sandwiches were soon rustled up; 
and while I was engaged with these 
I thought again about that curious 
leopard. And the more I thought 
the more I realised how very odd 
the whole incident had been. It 
was altogether too odd to be dis- 
missed as just a lucky escape. Some- 
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thing was very wrong: so wrong 
indeed that it could not be left as 
it was; because from such strange 
happenings there occasionally arises 
a great deal of trouble—especially 
when a leopard is concerned. At 
that moment. I could think of no 
reasonable explanation to fit all the 
facts. For these animals just do 
not behave as the one I had so recently 
seen: and to have:seen it at all was 
one of the most perplexing points 
about the whole affair. As a general 
rule the leopard seems to be blessed 
with an invisible cloak, an annoying 
fact which accounts for a great deal 
of his success. But that one should 
have put ina bold frontal attack, 
knowing he had already been seen, 
was something I could hardly believe. 
Unless... . . 

By the time the coffee was finished 
I had decided to go out again. I 
changed into a pair of light rubber 
shoes, mounted a spotlight on a .375 
and slung another torch round my 
neck. Now, lest that should give 
the idea that I was solemnly setting 
out to stalk a leopard through a 
pitch-black jungle strewn with dried 
crackling leaves, let me hasten to add 
that that was not my intention at 
all. By now I had formed the theory 
that something had forced this leopard 
to turn to human prey. He might 
have been wounded; and was now 
so crippled that he could no longer 
hunt his natural food. So if he was 
about, and still making all that 
extraordinary noise, then it might be 
possible to locate him before he found 
me. That is not so brave as it sounds. 
For this time I would be accompanied 


by three dogs at heel, veterans of 
many a chase, and not by a frightened 
deer. These were odds that no 
leopard would ever take on, whether 
man-eater or not. Even if he saw 
us first I had little doubt he would 
bow to superior force and simply 
slink away. 

We set off briskly along the drive ; 
but when we came to the end of it 
we slowed down, and a hundred 
yards into the jungle beyond I 
stopped to listen. We were showing 
no lights, and the blackness all 
round was intense and alive with 
the buzzing hum of millions of insects, 
Somewhere to our left, and not far 
off, I heard a troop of monkeys 
stirring gently in a tree. Their 
sentinels had seen us, made us out 
for what we were and, knowing we 
meant them no harm, passed us on 
as friends to their brothers round 
about by rustling the branches. 
The monkeys had an important 
message for us too: the leopard was 
not in our immediate vicinity, so 
we could go on safely towards the 
spot where I had left him. 

Our eyes were gradually getting 
more used to the darkness. Now, 
for a few yards ahead, the track was 
dimly visible and on each side of it 
rose the faint outlines of towering 
trees. On the soft sand, trodden 
free of dead leaves, we were creeping 
along without a sound. After another 
ten minutes we stopped to listen 
again. Still only the silence of the 
living jungle night, though this time 
there were no monkeys anywhere 
near. That was a pity, because we 
were approaching the scene of my 
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recent encounter. But could I 
really expect the leopard to be still 
hanging about just where I had left 
him? It was most unlikely: and 
even if he was anywhere about he 
had probably long since either seen 
or heard us. So that whatever plan 
of action was in his mind now, to 
give himself away would certainly 
be no part of it. Then, when we 
had covered another fifty yards, we 
heard him. 
. He was a little way ahead and to 
our left. And from the sounds 
which had suddenly started I judged 
that he had hardly moved from 
where Sammy and I had fled home. 
Now, as we all stood listening, the 
noise he was making was even more 
puzzling than before. That mad 
threshing had stopped, and in its 
place I could hear a light muffled 
thumping with an irregular rhythm. 
The bare sound itself gave no clue 
to what he might be doing. But the 
unbelievable had happened: we had 
found him first ; and there was every 
reason to think he was still completely 
ignorant of our proximity. Quietly 
we started to inch forward again ; 
a little distance more would bring 
us into ideal night range: about 
forty yards. At my heels I could 
sense the excitement mounting in 
the dogs. They could scent the 
quarry for what he was, and were 
waiting eagerly for the shot. Two of 
them carried the not-too-old scars of a 
leopard’s claws and here was another 
chance to even that score. 

Soon we were as close as I thought 
we could safely get. For a few 
moments, before switching on the 
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torch mounted on the rifle, I tried 
to place him exactly by those odd 
noises. Before me I could see 
nothing but a black mass of bushes, 
and the brute appeared to be right 
beneath them. Why he was still 
there was one of the mysteries I 
hoped to find out now. A light 
probably would give me the answer, 
so I raised the rifle and pressed the 
switch of the spotlight. 

When the brilliant beam shot out 
it lit up a large clump of thorns. 
But there was no sign of the leopard : 
the patch was much denser than I 
had expected. That lost me all the 
advantage of surprise. I had hoped 
that when the torch went on it would 
pick him out at once, or at least his 
eyes shining through the scrub. 
Then a quick shot should have pinned 
him down even if it did not kill him 
immediately. For a few moments I 
played the beam hurriedly all about 
the clump of thorns, expecting at 
any second that he would take fright 
and ghost away into the darkness— 
slipping out almost certainly from 
the back and giving me no chance 
to shoot. But he did nothing of the 
kind. Indeed, he did nothing new 
at all: the light was leaving him 
quite unconcerned, and he just 
continued that irregular thump .. . 
thump ... thump... thump... thump 

Those curious noises sounded very 
near; it was as if we were standing 
almost on top of them. But where 
the devil was he? The bushes 
seemed quite motionless and gave 
no clue to where he lay. Little by 
little I played the light again over the 











whole clump, staring at it so hard 
that my eyes began to ache. At last, 
right at the far side, one solitary 
leafy shoot—moving—to the same 
erratic rhythm as that strange thump- 
ing. Beneath that the leopard must 
be lying. But how to get round to 
him? The light, so far, had not 
worried him at all. That was not 
too unusual: occasionally these 
animals will stand for a long time 
just staring into a blinding beam. 
The slightest sound, however, would 
most certainly send him charging 
off; and to work round to the back 
of the bushes meant leaving the 
sandy track for the hazards of leaf 
and twig-strewn ground. 

But we did it: aided, it seemed, 
by luck that was little short of 
miraculous. I kept the light on; 
for without it we would never have 
been able to pick our way, though 
time and again as we inched round 
we made some tiny noise which the 
leopard must have heard. Yet he 
never moved; and most of the time 
he kept up that irregular thumping. 

Then, as the beam of the torch 
cleared the bushes, I suddenly 
spotted his head. It was resting 
between his outstretched paws, 
pointing away from us as he lay 
on the ground. Immediately I put 
the foresight on the back of his neck. 
He was mine now at any time I 
pressed the trigger; but I con- 
tinued to edge nearer until the whole 
of his body, from nose to tail-tip, 
came slowly into the full light of the 
torch. Even then I hesitated to 
touch off the shot. For what kind 
of an animal was this? During the 
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better part of fifteen minutes a 
bright light had been playing full 
on the bushes behind which he lay; 
and now it was shining straight at 
him. And I did not believe for one 
single moment that he had not heard 
our approach ... yet he was still 
here ! 

Some strange fascination held me 
rooted to the spot, staring at that 
beautiful spotted yellow body. He 
seemed, unaccountably, to have 
dragged himself straight through 
those wicked thorns; for some of 
the leafy arms loaded with tiny claws 
were wound tightly round one of 
his hind legs. And now I could see 
what was causing that erratic thump- 
ing. It was being made by his long 
tail, which was hopelessly entangled 
in a mass of spiky, twisted tendrils, 
The leopard was flicking it aimlessly 
about, but so listlessly that it looked 
as if he had long since given up all 
real hope of ever wrenching free. 

Still he had not looked round. 
It was one of the most uncanny 
things I have ever come across. 
As we peeped round the edge of 
the clump we were only some twenty 
paces away; and the beam of the 
torch had narrowed to a small bril- 
liant circle of light with the quarry 
held at its centre. Then suddenly 
the leopard stirred, almost lazily, 
and slowly raised his head from 
between his paws. My finger tight- 
ened on the trigger, though it was 
obvious he was still making no move 
to spring up and bolt. Very slowly 
he started to shake his head from 
side to side: then he turned it 
towards us... . 
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I cannot hope to describe my 
feelings for the next few seconds. 
I can, however, say that I have seen 
many leopards staring into the bright 
beam of a torch. The picture, 
generally, is one of wild ferocious 
beauty: brilliant sparkling eyes 
staring from a spotted yellow mask, 
the red gash of a snarling mouth 
vivid against the gleaming white of 
bared fangs and bristling whiskers. 
I saw none of that now; and as I 
gazed a wave of tingling horror 
threatened to send me once again 
flying headlong from the scene. 
For the thing before me could be 
nothing but some multiversant devil 
of the forest now in animal guise. 
It was not of this world: the mask 
turned towards me was a frightening 
featureless blank, an unearthly dead- 
pan of an even dull brown. With an 
audible gasp I caught my breath. 
The monstrous thing on the ground 
before me was a faceless leopard. 

Then, almost without knowing it, 
I squeezed the trigger. The shock 
of the .375 bullet slammed the 
horror over onto its side, kicking 
wildly. Quickly I put in another shot 
which abruptly stopped its struggles. 
For a full minute I watched. It lay 
quite still and appeared to be dead. 
I threw a few bits of dead wood 
which landed on the body. It did 
not move. Very slowly I started 
towards it, keeping it covered. Res- 
piration seemed to have ceased. 
But keeping well back and with the 
foresight trained on its neck, I trod 
on the end of its tail. Spirit or not, 
there was no longer any life left in its 
earthly body. I began to examine it. 
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It was a full-grown male leopard, 
in excellent condition but thin. 
Then I looked at the mask. Poor 
unfortunate devil! He had probably 
taken every single pellet from a 
number 6 cartridge full in the face. A 
shot which must have been fired from 
very close range and most likely from 
a 12-bore gun. I judged the wound 
to be about three or four days old. 

The poor beast had been quite 
blind. I think too that his hearing 
had been badly impaired, though he 
could not have been stone deaf. 
He had heard Sammy, and had 
obviously made a desperate, though 
pathetic attempt to get himself a 
meal, That the dogs and I managed 
to stalk him is not surprising—and 
nothing we are proud of. He could 
never have seen us, and because he 
did not hear us either was thanks 
again to the unknown man who 
fired that wicked shot. 


Unfortunately, that unknown 
‘sportsman’ is not alone. Today, 
almost all over India, the amount of 
indiscriminate shooting is appalling. 
Most of it is done at night on main 
and forest roads from cars and 
lorries fitted with powerful spotlights. 
Almost any animal encountered is 
liable to be shot at as it stands 
dazzled and ‘ fixed’ in the beam of 
the blinding light. If it falls dead, 
well and good; but if it does not, 
little attempt will be made to follow 
it up; for ‘there'll be plenty more 
down the road.’ And whenever one 
of the dangerous big cats is merely 
wounded, it is a pretty safe bet that 
no one will even get out of the car. 
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_ Moreover, because the irresponsible 
citizens concerned are not sportsmen, 
they seldom have any real idea of 
what their weapons can or cannot do. 
A shot-gun makes a loud noise and 
has a healthy kick : it must therefore 
be capable of killing anything on 
four legs—whether it be loaded with 
birdshot or ball. 

That leopard undoubtedly had 
been blinded on the road. For 
although the forest folk all round 
us do their full share of poaching, 
the jungle man does know what his 
muzzle-loader can do. Therefore 
he sits over water at point-blank 
range; and because he has to con- 
sider the high price of powder, shot 
and caps, every trigger pulled has 
to count. So in front of his ‘ four- 


finger’ charge he rams either a 
deadly lump of lead or an irregular 
assortment of clumsy buckshot. Both 
And because he 


are lethal loads. 
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has lived in the forest all his life he 
is only too well aware of the danger 
to his own folk when a wounded 
tiger or leopard roams the jungle. 
So, as a general rule, he leaves the 
carnivora alone. 

As I walked back home with the 
dogs I suddenly realised how dan- 
gerous the forests might become: 
For since Independence, arms 
licences have been issued very freely 
to almost anybody who cared to 
apply. A large number have gone 


to a great grey middle mass of the | 


people who almost certainly gave the 
reason for their request as ‘ crop 
protection at night ’"—though most 
of them probably have no direct 
connection with this particular agri- 
cultural chore at all. Those who 
knew their India well will know just 
what this must lead to: a privilege, 
at this stage of the country’s develop- 
ment, that is bound to be abused. 
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THE official communiqué on the 
Conference of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was as colourless and 
unrevealing as such announcements 
usually. are. By tacit agreement 
subjects of controversy within the 
Commonwealth are excluded from 
the agenda. The Prime Ministers, 
for example, could not have discussed 
the question of Kashmir and the 
canal waters of Northern = India 
without risking the abrupt departure 
of Mr. Nehru, or presumably the 
grievances of Indians in South Africa 
without giving grave offence to Mr 
Louw. 

The nearest approach to a con- 
troversial subject was the talk about 
the entry of the United Kingdom 
into the European Free Trade Area, 
a subject on which some anxiety has 
been felt in Australia and New 
Zealand. The Prime Ministers, how- 
ever, took the point that the United 
Kingdom just cannot afford to be on 
the wrong side of a European tariff 
wall and that, if food is omitted from 
the agreements, the only people who 
need have any apprehensions of 
European competition in the British 
market are the manufacturers whose 
prices are substantially above those 
of their confréres on the Continent. 
| As always, the chief value of the 
| Meeting was not so much in the con- 
} ference room as in the opportunities 
for personal talk between Prime 
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Ministers which the gathering pro- 
vided, From this point of view the 
recent meeting had a special interest 
owing to the presence of Mr Diefen- 
baker, the new and victorious Prime 
Minister of , Canada, and. Mr 
Nkrumah, the first Prime Minister 
of a black African country to: come 
to one of these Conferences. 

Mr Diefenbaker swept across Lon- 
don, as he has swept across Canada, 
like a wind off the prairies. He iis 
fresh, forceful; and. has ideas. 
Whether he will be able to carry 
them out is another matter; but 
most people in this country and. in 
his own applaud his determination 
to lessen the present financial and 
economic dependence of Canada on 
the United States. Whether we can 
take all the wheat Mr Diefenbaker 
wants to sell to us or supply all the 
investment capital he wants to have 
from us may be doubted; but we 
feel that at any rate his mind is 
moving in the right direction and 
that he will have achieved a great 
deal if he secures even a part of his 
purposes. 

Mr Nkrumah comported himself 
with modesty and commonsense. 
There was no indication that he 
thought he had come to teach the 
white grandmothers to suck eggs. 
In fact, his attitude was that of a 
learner rather than of a teacher. 
Personally he showed himself a 
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delightful visitor with a refreshing 
sense of humour. A story he told 
which gave particular pleasure re- 
lated to the celebrations of Independ- 
ence in Ghana earlier in the year. 
Among the invited guests was the 
Vice-President of the United States, 
Mr Nixon, who was most friendly, 
but showed at times a slight disposi- 
tion to patronise the erstwhile victims 
of British colonialism. At one party 
he attended he walked up to a very 
large African gentleman, throwing 
his arm round his shoulders, and 
asked, “ Well, boy, how are you 
enjoying your independence?” To 
which the African replied: “ Ah 
doan’t know nothin’ about independ- 
ence, sah ; ah’m from Alabama.” 


It was unlucky that a few days 
before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer opened his new campaign 
against inflation two moves in the 
opposite direction were announced. 
On Ist July pay increases were 
granted to 600,000 Civil Servants ; 
and although the changes were over- 
due and proper, the moment of 
making them was hardly well chosen. 
Then, less than a week later, the 
House of Commons voted a sub- 
stantial rise in the salaries of its 
Members and an allowance of three 
guineas a working day for Peers. 

On the whole the Government got 
away with these last increases without 
arousing much more than the criti- 
cism which normally attends any 
upward movement in Parliamentary 
salaries. But again the time was ill- 
chosen ; for obviously it is a little 
difficult for the Chancellor to preach 
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restraint to employers and Trade 
Unionists, while at the same time he 
passes an increased bill of costs for 
legislators. Actually the increases 
were not at all unreasonable and 
merely carried out a promise of long 
standing that presently the Govern- 
ment would ‘ do something’ to meet 
the wishes of the House and ease the 
financial embarrassments of its poorer 
Members. 

It is to be observed that tacked on 
to the provision for an ordinary 
Member of Parliament, which will 
bring his income up to £1750, were 
three provisions more likely to pro- 
voke comment. For years Ministers, 
by comparison with executives any- 
where else, have been grossly under- 
paid; and with a rise in the payments 
to the ordinary Member the dis- 
crepancy would have been glaring. 
So in future a Senior Minister will 
receive £5750 a year and a Junior 
Minister £3250, while, perhaps as 
an additional insurance against carp- 
ing from across the floor, the Leader 
of the Opposition was given an 
increase of £1000 in his salary. 

In the face of these concessions the 
award to the Peers, which many 
Members of the Opposition dislike, 
passed without difficulty. In fact, it 
is exposed to some strong arguments 
from opposing points of view. There 
is the old point that an allowance of 
this kind is subject to abuse and that 
a Noble Lord of not too tender a 
conscience, wishing to attend Lords 
or a Royal Garden Party or perhaps 
simply to do a theatre, would get the 
cost of the petrol he required for his 
journey from his country home, or 
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the price of his bed for the night, by 
simply clocking in. On the other 
side there was a feeling that Peers 
were being submitted to a rather 
undignified process, that in some way 
they would lose their ‘ amateur 
status,’ and that anyhow the payment 
is too modest for its purposes and, 
if made at all, should be at the rate 
of at least five guineas a day. 
However, by a skilful piece of 
tacking the Government got its 
proposals through and for the mo- 
ment most of the beneficiaries are 
fairly well satisfied. Meanwhile Mr 
Thorneycroft’s campaign goes on. 
Everyone agrees about the evil and 
danger of inflation, but directly any 
specific measure to counteract it is 
suggested, there are loud and im- 
mediate objections. On one point, 
however, almost everyone is agreed 
—that it is very little use the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reading homi- 
lies on the virtue of restraint to the 
leaders of industry on both sides 
unless the Government is ready to 
set a good example itself. Wages 
and profits will simply not be allowed 
to be frozen when every month some 
new Government expenditure is an- 
nounced. The public had hardly 
digested the millions to be paid to 
Civil Servants and the lesser amount 
to be paid to Peers and Members of 
Parliament when along came a 
White Paper containing Dr Charles 
Hill’s proposal to spend a further 
substantial sum on the Overseas 
Information Services. Every one of 
these increases can be defended by 
solid argument, but the fact remains 
that they are increases, and that if 
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we are to believe the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer we cannot make them 
without the risk of further inflation. 

In view of the outcry against the 
Government, it is worth emphasising 
that inflation is not the exclusive 
sin of any one Party. The Opposition 
are apt to talk as though the evil 
were something new, the result of 
six years of Tory Government. Of 
course it is nothing of the kind. 
Inflation has been with us since the 
war, and most people will recall 
how desperately Sir Stafford Cripps 
used to appeal to the Trade Unions 
for the exercise of restraint over 
claims for increased wages. If his 
efforts were more productive than 
those of his successors have been, 
the reason may be that the Trade 
Unions were readier to listen to 
the pleas of a Labour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But their present 
reluctance to attend to the voice of 
reason cannot be regarded as entirely 
the fault of the present Government. 


In one sense the latest purge in 
Moscow merely marked a further 
stage — possibly the last—in the 
struggle for power which inevitably 
followed the death of Stalin. 
Khrushchev has won, while Malen- 
kov, Molotov, Kaganovitch and Shep- 
ilov have vanished from public life 
in Moscow. So far nothing worse 
has happened to them than a loss of 
office. The Kremlin seems to have 
reverted to the old practice of 
Tsarism and of Uncle Joe in his 
milder years, when a political de- 
linquent was not liquidated, but. was 
merely demoted. Having held an 
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office of authority in the centre he 
would be dispatched to one of lesser 
authority at a convenient distance 
from the capital. Presently, if he 
remained in disfavour, he would be 
moved to an even lesser office in a 
remoter province. So the process 
would go on until he ended up in a 
completely insignificant office in some 
forgotten corner of the Russian 
Empire. That was once Uncle Joe’s 
custom. It did not last for very 
long; since latterly he became like 
the Queen of Hearts and ordered the 
summary extinction of anyone he 
disliked. Only, unlike the Queen, 
he did not accord to his victim the 
dignity and qualified consolation of a 
public execution: he found a bullet 
in the back of the head was a quicker 
and more convenient means of 
dispatch. 

In another sense the victory of 
Khrushchev was a further move in 
the process of discrediting Stalin. 
Khrushchev had begun the fashion, 
but Molotov and Malenkov had 
never followed it, or at least had 
failed to express their full concurrence 
in words. Molotov at any rate may 
have been too logical to repudiate the 
man who had been his master for so 
long, whose orders he had obeyed 
with such docility. By condemning 
Stalin he would condemn himself, 
one of the major instruments of 
Stalinism. But what people have not 
always realised is that Khrushchev 
was as deeply implicated in the 
misdeeds he professes to abhor as 
were any of his former colleagues. 
However, that is by the way. He 
now stands four-square for the 
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repudiation of Stalin and all is for- 
given, if not forgotten. 

How his victory will affect Soviet 
policy is another matter. The move- 
ments in Poland and Hungary were 
undoubtedly traceable, in part at any 
rate, to a belief that the bad old days 
were gone and that a milder dispensa- 
tion ruled at the Kremlin. If this 
belief was too optimistic it had a 
foundation in fact, but Khrushchev 
has yet to show that he can get 
Stalin’s results without using Stalin’s 
methods. He may have carried out 
the recent purge in the hope of 
preparing the way to a new dictator- 
ship. Ifso, he may well find that the 
reign of a dictator is neither long nor 
merry unless he is able to steel him- 
self to employ the most ruthless 
methods for the suppression of 
opposition. It is not enough to 
lecture the offenders or rusticate 
them. Wherever they are, they will 
be a reproach, if not a rallying point, 
and so they must be liquidated. 
What above all else Khrushchev 
cannot afford to tolerate is dissent 
within the Presidium and criticism 
outside it. 

Another element of uncertainty is 
the future attitude of the Army 
under Marshal Zhukov, whom many 
believe to have been the power 
behind Khrushchev. If he was, and 
were now to withdraw his support, 
presumably there would be yet 
another purge. Perhaps the last 
word-should be left to Mr Mikoyan: 
“ Everything is much the same, only 
it is going to be better.” 


The independence, achieved or in 
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prospect, of a number of Colonial 
territories has brought a new prob- 
lem to the forefront. Under the 
benevolent rule of Whitehall these 
territories have all enjoyed the assist- 
ance of the Colonial Development 
Fund. When Lord Trefgarne was 
Chairman of the Corporation, the 
money flowed in a broad, bountiful 
and rather uncontrolled stream. In 
fact, the generosity of some of the 
schemes fostered by the Fund was 
more marked than was their sound- 
ness. Lord Reith has put the Cor- 
poration on a more business-like 
basis, and the support of the Fund 
has become an essential element in 
the economies of many of the 
countries of the Colonial Empire. 
The Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1948, however, expressly 
restricted the activities of the Fund 
to Colonial Territories ; that is, to 
those which are in a greater or lesser 
degree under the overriding control 
of the Parliament at Westminster. 
Ghana has been granted independ- 
ence; Malaya follows at the end of 
August ; next year the new Federa- 
tion of the West Indies will join the 
ranks of the fully self-governing 
countries. All the newcomers have 
been receiving support from the 
Colonial Development Corporation, 
and it is a very serious matter for 
them if this support is suddenly with- 
drawn because their affairs are no 
longer subject to the control of 
Whitehall. As independent countries 
they will need the help as much as 
they needed it when they were 
Colonial territories. But while there 
has been some talk of devising an 
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alternative arrangement, so far very 
little has been done. The Govern- 
ment should act promptly, if only to 
dispose of the silly suggestion that 
we are now encouraging these move- 
ments in the Colonial Empire because 
we find the countries in question too 
expensive and troublesome to keep 
under our own control; in other 
words that we are giving them 
independence and our blessing, while 
telling them that in future they must 
pay their way themselves, although 
we know quite well that they cannot. 
The matter is most urgent in the 
West Indies, which is not, and is 
unlikely for some years to be, a viable 
area. A number of West Indians 
have opposed Federation because 
they suspected it would mean the 
withdrawal of financial support. It 
should mean nothing of the kind. 
No one has suggested that vast new 
sums should be handed over to the 
Government of the Federation. All 
that is asked for is that the tap should 
not be turned off abruptly, but that 
the flow should continue in the same 
volume and at the same rate as before. 
What we have to guard against is any 
idea that these countries must choose 
between political independence and 
their economic happiness. 

At the end of July the White 
Paper on the United Kingdom’s 
Réle in Commonwealth Develop- 
ment brought scant comfort to the 
latest arrivals in the Commonwealth 
family of independent nations. The 
White Paper pointed out that Britain 
is already investing about two hun- 
dred million pounds annually in the 
Commonwealth and Colonies, About 
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a hundred and thirty millions is 
contributed by the private investor, 
the balance being by loans and by 
the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare and other grants. It seems 
that, since the United Kingdom is 
already investing a higher proportion 
of its national income than is any 
other country, with all the will in 
the world it can hardly do more 
without increased productivity and 
reduced consumption. 

The Government adheres to its 
decision that the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation must continue to 
cultivate without distraction the Col- 
onial garden, though it may complete 
projects it has already undertaken 
in territories which have since become 
independent. Apart from remark- 
ing upon the value of technical 
assistance, which will still be forth- 
coming under schemes like the 
Colombo Plan, the White Paper 
suggests a little frigidly that the 
newly independent countries should 
build up their own credit and ‘ thus 
make use of the facilities for raising 
money on the London market or 
elsewhere. They must in fact 
attract the private investor by scrupu- 
lously keeping the rules. But al- 
though the money will presumably 
flow in their direction when they 
have shown that they have a due 
sense of financial responsibility, a 
whiff of corruption or even of ex- 
travagance would ruin their financial 
prospects. Any suggestion that their 
Governments, inclined as most of 
them are towards the Left Wing, 
are waiting to plunge into large 
schemes of socialisation and in par- 
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ticular of socialisation without ade- 
quate compensation, will scare the 
private investor off the scene. Some- 
thing very like this has already hap- 
pened in Ceylon, with unhappy 
results for that country; and if 
Ghana and the West Indies seriously 
want to attract capital for their 
development, in their own interests 
they must seek to make it clear that 
an investment with them is as safe 
as an investment in any established 
community. People sometimes for- 
get that for nearly seventy years 
after Federation, Canadian com- 
panies were regarded as so specula- 
tive an investment that their shares 
were not quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange. Today such a 
cautious and short-sighted attitude is 
wellnigh incredible. Canada, of 
course, made good her claim to be a 
fair field for British investments, and 
although the testing time for the new 
countries of the Commonwealth will 
be much shorter, the private investors 
will require some assurance before 
they are ready to risk their money in 
them. 


The Debate on Cyprus on 15th 
July was badly timed by the Opposi- 
tion. As the Government is pro- 
posing to announce a new policy for 
the Island, obviously little could be 
said at that moment, beyond empha- 
sising the deadlock which had been 
reached and in indulging in what Mr 
Lennox-Boyd described as ‘ elegant 
evasions.? The appeal to N.A.T.O. 
had missed fire; the new Constitu- 
tion prepared by Lord Radcliffe had 
been pigeon-holed ; no negotiations 
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were being held ; and that turbulent 
priest, Archbishop Makarios, refused 
return to the Island, was making as 
much trouble as he could in Athens, 
and had moved on from a general 
denunciation of British policy to 
specific charges of ill-treatment of 
E.0.K.A. prisoners by the security 
forces. These accusations seem to 
have been put forward more with a 
view to influencing opinion in the 
United Nations Assembly, which will 
have another look at Cyprus in 
September, than with any idea of 
convincing the British that their 
troops and the Cyprus police have 
been adopting the methods of the 
Gestapo. The evidence offered was 
of the flimsiest, and when Miss Jenny 
Lee, who had constituted herself 
the rapporteur, introduced the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, she 
received the shortest of shrifts from 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

To add to the inconclusive char- 
acter of the Debate, the Governor, 
Sir John Harding, whose scalp some 
Members of the Opposition are seek- 
ing, was ill in a London hospital. 
Obviously, before announcing or 
even framing a new policy, his 
presence and advice were essential. 

Meanwhile partition—that judg- 
ment of Solomon—has been winning 
teluctant adherence, particularly 
among the Turks. With N.A.T.O. 
intimating that the facilities it re- 
quires in Cyprus are on a very 
modest scale, one of the arguments 
against Enosis has been weakened ; 
and if the Greek Cypriots firmly 
tefuse to work any sort of constitu- 


tion, only two possibilities remain. 
One is continuance of Whitehall 
rule, the mere expectation of which 
would probably bring about the 
renewal of terrorism. The other, 
which in effect means evacuation, is 
the division of the Island. This may 
be the solution ultimately adopted, 
probably under some kind of super- 
vision by the United Nations. No 
one in this country can possibly feel 
much enthusiasm for what is really 
a confession of failure. Too often 
during the last ten years, when we 
have found a. situation too difficult 
and expensive, we have obtained a 
release by simply walking out. of 
our responsibilities. We abandoned 
India to a murderous racial conflict 
in Bengal and the Punjab. We 
left Palestine unblessed by either 
Arab or Jew. We evacuated Suez, 
retaining the enmity of Colonel 
Nasser. If we behave in this way 
over Cyprus we shall be committing 
our numerous friends in the Island 
to the mercy of the terrorists, with- 
out having any guarantee that by our 
surrender we shall regain the good- 
will of Greece. 


The majority of Britons had little 
idea of the late Aga Khan, beyond 
that he was a very large man, who had 
won the Derby several times and was 
periodically weighed against precious 
metals or stones, pocketing whatever 
his weight might record. But he was 
also, of course, the supreme head of 
a Moslem sect, the Ismailis, and 
though they are only the minority of 
a minority, being a sub-division of 
the Shiites, they are sufficiently 
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numerous and in certain parts of the 
world sufficiently influential to invest 
their Chief on earth with a real 
importance. In East Africa, in 
particular, the Aga Khan was a man 
of note. While the story of the 
periodical weighings is perfectly true, 
it was equally true that the proceeds 
of these were applied with wisdom 
and charity and that, if the Aga 
Khan wanted more money for any 
good cause, his people at once 
supplied it. That he had many good 
causes like schools and hospitals, 
any visitor to Uganda, Tanganyika 
or Kenya is well aware. 

The Aga Khan was also a statesman 
who was a firm friend of this country, 
so firm a friend that when he dis- 
agreed with something we were 
doing he did not hesitate to tell us 
where he thought we were going 
wrong. It was no small advantage to 
a British Government, in a Common- 
wealth containing a greater number 
of Moslems than were to be found in 
any other state, to be able to rely 
with absolute confidence on the 
counsel of so powerful, experienced 
and candid a Mahommedan leader. 
The Aga Khan on his side never for- 
got that when the forebears of the 
Ismailis were driven out of Persia, 
it was the British Government of 
India which at once opened its doors 
to them. 

The warmest wishes now go to his 
young grandson Prince Karim, who 
succeeds him. The Prince is better 
known perhaps in America than he 
is in Britain, but from time to time he 
has visited his grandfather’s followers 


1 Lord Norman.’ By Sir Henry Clay. (Macmillan.) 
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in Asia and Africa. Three years ago 
a parliamentary delegation from the 
United Kingdom descended from the 
air at Entebbe in Uganda. Among 
the passengers in the plane was a 
modest young Asian, with whom the 
Members of Parliament exchanged a 
little friendly conversation through- 
out the journey. As the aircraft came 
to a halt at the airport a large crowd 
was observed at its approaches, 
There were men in uniform or in 
Oriental dress, several officials, bands, 
Boy Scouts and so on. The parlia- 
mentarians began a little self-con- 
sciously to straighten their ties, to 
comb their hair, and in some cases to 
wish they had not omitted to shave 
after their all-night journey. Why, 
they inquired a little crossly, had 
they not been told that a welcome on 
this scale was awaiting them? They 
need not have worried. As soon as 
the door of the plane had been 
opened the young Asian was ushered 
out of his seat to the head of the 
queue of passengers waiting to 
descend. As he appeared the bands 
began to play and the people to 
applaud. For he was Prince Karim, 
the grandson of the Aga Khan, 
arrived on a visit to his grandfather’s 
people and being greeted by them 


with every honour. 


How great or even how good a 
banker was Montague Norman? 
Had Sir Henry Clay lived to com- 
plete the Life he was writing’ he 
might have answered this question 
more decisively. As it is, he. gives 
the evidence without the summing 
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up. He describes faithfully the 
great events with which Norman had 
to deal and how he dealt with them, 
without, as a rule, adding a critical 
conclusion; and on most of these 
events the world’s verdict is now 
unfavourable to Norman. 

Banking was in his blood. Al- 
though his career at Eton and Cam- 
bridge did not show promise of any 
remarkable quality, there was never 
any doubt that he would follow in 
the footsteps of his forebears; and 
as he was an intelligent and charming 
young man, his future success was 
easily predictable. Actually he gave 
the first evidence of an outstanding 
capacity not in Lombard Street but 
on the South African veld, where he 
served with credit as a captain of 
militia in the Boer War. Thereafter 
his rise was rapid. In 1907 he was 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Bank of England, and in 1920 
became its Governor. Sir Henry 
Clay gives the impression that, 
modern-minded as in many respects 
Norman was, he remained an ortho- 
dox economist reluctant to break the 
old rules. Opposed to him on many 
of the issues of the hour was hetero- 
doxy in the shape of Keynes, who 
expounded his case, by word and 
pen, with a freedom Norman would 
not and an art he could not match. 
Today, on the whole, opinion is with 
Keynes rather than with Norman. 
The problems after the war of 1914- 
18 were large and new and baffling. 
It was as though the world’s trade 
had been run on a formula which 
had been lost and never been recov- 
ered. It is not unfair to suggest that 
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Keynes accepted the need for a new 
formula whereas Norman went on 
searching vainly for the old one; and 
Norman was the man who counted, 
since for twenty years he dominated 
the financial policy of Britain. 

Most people would now condemn 
Baldwin’s settlement of the American 
debt, Sir Winston Churchill’s return 
to the gold standard in 1926, and 
those unrealistic attempts simul- 
taneously to extract reparations from 
Germany and to rebuild her strength 
with loans and credits. In all these 
luckless ventures Norman played his 
part. His tragedy was that so often 
he tried desperately hard to push a 
policy through only to discover that 
it would create worse problems than 
it was trying to solve. And the onus 
was always on him, even when it 
should have been shared. He may 
be blamed for the antecedents of the 
crisis of 1921, but of the crisis itself 
he saw nothing. A very sick man, 
he had gone abroad for a holiday, to 
be met on his return as he stepped off 
his ship at Liverpool with the news 
that the country was off the gold 
standard again and that another 
cherished scheme had crumbled into 
dust. 

An even more serious criticism is 
that during the years of depression 
and unemployment between the wars, 
when many felt that a too rigid and 
out-of-date monetary policy was 
largely to blame, Norman could pro- 
duce no real remedy. How could he 
depart further from the practices of 
the past when he believed that most 
of the world’s troubles came from 
its flight from the tried ways of the 
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nineteenth century? What he could 
do, within his self-appointed limits, he 
did. The reorganisation of British in- 
dustry was long overdue: what was 
carried out owed much to his support, 
and without his work the country 
would have been more unready than 
it was to meet the mounting demands 


matic framer of policies which affected 
every home in the land, the banker 
who shunned publicity and therefore 
got it, flitting with his beard, his 
peculiar hat, and sometimes even a 
nom de guerre, to some secret assigna- 
tion in Berlin, Paris or Washington, 
The real Norman was a different sort 


of a second world war. He re- 
organised the Bank of England itself, 
and no doubt the smoothness of its 
later nationalisation owed much to 
what he had done. 

His technical knowledge was vast, 
perhaps unequalled, and no man was 
better acquainted with the financial 
figures of the United States and the 
Continent. To his own countrymen 
he was a man of mystery, the enig- 


of man altogether, secretive largely 
because he was shy, and never failing 
to see behind the columns of figures 
the human problems they controlled, 
kindly and simple in his life and 
artistic in taste. Whether he was 
right or wrong on the tremendous 
questions with which he struggled, 
he was a great public servant, of an 
ability, integrity and devotion that 
are not easily replaced. 
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You give more than money when you give 
to Barnardo’s—you give a child the chance 
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and boys are supported by these Homes. 
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SIR WILLIAM JAMESON 


‘A story of fine seamanship and 
airmanship and of many superb 
performances by the pilots... 
before the Ark Royal was sunk 
her planes had fought in the 
Norwegian campaign, the Oran 
operation, the Dakar operation, 
Cape Spartivento, the bombard- 
ment of Genoa, the Bismarck 
operations, and in fierce Medi- 
terranean battles.’ 
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‘His quiet narrative style enliv- 
ened by flashes of vivid humor- 
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Ninth month in the modern calendar, September was only 
seventh in the Roman year, which began with March. In Saxon England, 
the month was named ‘Gerst-monath’, the month of barley. 


The mists are real enough, but the mellow fruitfulness appears to elude us. The 
basket with which we armed ourselves when we set out now seems optimistically 
large, as the black tide of berries creeps but slowly upward, inch by painful inch. 
Only the thought that eventually some kitchen witchery will transform our spoils 
into a row of comfortably-glowing jars on the pantry shelf sustains us in a losing 
battle with brambles suddenly possessed of a malevolent life of their own. 
Why, we wonder, does no one invent a machine to save us from this annual 
scarification. But machines for harvesting lie properly within the province of 
the farmer who needs them more and uses them to better purpose. For grain 
and roots and hops and fruit, we owe him thanks; and he, in turn, would 
acknowledge the assistance he had from his bank. This may well be the Midland, 


a bank well placed by long association with rural areas to meet the banking 
needs of all who ‘live by the land’. 
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Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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